orla. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Géethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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ISS LOUISA VINNING begs to announce that she | 


has REMOVED to 127, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, where all com- 
munications respecting engagements may be addressed. 


ANTED.—A GOOD CORNET PLAYER for a 


Militia Regiment. Terms, 25s, to 30s. per week. Apply to Boosey and 
Sons, 24, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 








IGNORA FUMAGALLI, SIGNOR DI GIORGI, 

and MR. CHARLES BRAHAM (Conductor, Signor Vianesi). All applica- 

tions for the provinces, or the metropolis, to be addressed to Mr. Carles Brabam 
Manager. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED (late Miss P. 

Horton) will repeat their entertainment every evening (except Saturday) 

at 8. Saturday afternoon at 3. Admission, 1s. aud 2s,; Stalls, 3s., secured 

without extra charge at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent-street, and 
at Cramer, Beale, aud Co’s,, 201, Regent-street. 








C. M. VON WEBER AND HIS COMPOSITIONS. 


R. CHARLES SALAMAN will deliver, for the first 

I time, his new CONCERT-LECTURE on the above subject at the RUSSELL 

INSTITUTION, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, on Tuesday evening next at 8. 

Pianoforte, Mr. Salaman; Vocalists, Miss Rothschild and Mr. Theodore Distiv. 
Tickets, of the Secretary, 2s. 6d. 





ORGAN FOR SALE. 


# tia ORGAN now standing in the Free Trape Hatt, 
Manchester.—Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine beg to intimate tiat the above 
Instrument will be sold a bargain, as its immediate removal is requisite pre- 
meee to the erection of the Grand Organ built by them for the Art Treasures’ 
ibition. Apply to Kirtland and Jardine, Organ Builders, Manchester. 





SIGNORA FUMAGALLI, 
SIGNOR DI GIORGI, and MR. CHARLES BRAHAM, 
(Conductor—SIGNOR VIANESD), 


Will me er Tuesday, the 16th instant, at the Hanover-square Rooms; Monday, 
the 22nd, at Andover; Tuesday, the 23rd, at Odiham; Wednesday, the 24th, at 
Farnham ; Saturday, the 27th, at Liverpool ; Monday, March Ist, at Manchester ; 
Tuesday, the 2nd, at Staley Bridge; and Thursday, the 4th, at Bradford. 





T. MARTIN’S HALL.—ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 


under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—Season, 1858.—THIRD CON- 
CERT (of the Series of Six), TUESDAY;EVENING, Feb. 16, to commence at 


ight o'clock precisely. 

ROGRAMME.—Parr I.—Overture—‘‘ Melusina,” Mendelssobn. Aria—‘“ In 
diesen heil’ gen Hallen” (Die Zauberfléte), Herr Deck, Mozart. Concertino—(No. 4), 
Violin, Mr. H. Balgrove, Kalliwoda. Aria—‘‘Ombra adorata” (Romeo), Miss 
Palmer, Zingarelli. Symphony—In C (Jupiter), Mozart. 

Part II.—Trio Espagnole—For Piauoforte, Oboe, and Bassoon, Mr. G. Russell, 
Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Hausser, Brod. Duet—‘‘Cantando un di,” Miss Banks 
and Miss Fanny Rowland, Clari. Air—‘‘Stille noch dies Wuthverlagen” (Faust), 
Herr Deck, Spohr. Trio—‘‘ Le Spagnole,” Miss Banks, Miss Fanny Rowland, and 
Miss Palmer, Pinsuti. Overture—‘ Cheval de Bronze,” Auber. 

Tickets and programmes may be had at St. Martin’s Hall, and of the principal 
music-sellers. Stalls, 5s.; Galleries, 2s. 6d.; Area, 1s. Subscription Tickets for 
the series—Stalls, one guinea; Gallerics, half-a-guinea, 


ONCERTINA CLASSES.—The increasing popularity 


of the Concertina induces Mr. Case to project a series of CLASS MEET- 
INGS, for the purpose of imparting instruction in this instrument to persons 
unacquainted with music, aud also as a means of supplying agreeable part- 
sen to those already somewhat advanced, Mr. Case proposes to hold a class 
or ladies in the afternoon, and one for gentlemen in the evening, the terms to 
each to be fixed at such a rate as will admit of all persons joining them. Mr. 
Case trusts that a permancnt course of instruction, at a moderate cost, will be the 
means of rendering the Concertina still more generally popular, feel'ng assured 
that its many peculiar advantages over other instruments will ultimately gain it 
the preference with all amateurs anxious to excel in music with as little trouble 
as possible. Persous desirous of joining these classes are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Case, to the care of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 








MAPLESON AND CO.’S 
BRUSH & PORRIGN MUSICAL AGENCY. 


OFFICES : 
CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 12, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


Tuts Agency has been established for the purpose of supplying what has been 
so long ee nn both by Managers and the Musical Profession generally, viz. :—a 
medium of communication, and greater facilities for the tr tion of all busi 
conuected with Music. 

This Agency is in a position to arrange, with the utmost promptness, complete 
Operatic or Concert Companies, aud supply all the Choral, Orchestral, and other 
requisites; also to negotiate engagements of every kind for Artistes of ability and 
repute, both vocal and instrumental, which cannot fail materially to assist in the 
removal of obstacles and difficulties which have hitherto greatly retarded the 
advancement of the lyric art in this country. 

Registers are kept for the gratuitous inspection of Managers, containing entries 
of the names of vocal and instrumental artists wanting engagements, with all 
necessary particulars, &c. 

Musicat Rererers.—M. W. Balfe, Esq., Cork-street, Burlington-gardens ; 
Signor Schira, 17, Princes-street, Hanover-square; Jules Benedict, Esq., 2, Man- 
chester-square. 

MepicaL Rereree.—John Hastings, Esq., M.D., 14, Albemarle-street. 

Soiiciror —Charles Maddock, Esq., 15, Serjeant’s-inn, Temple. 

Banxkers.—Union Bank of London. 

Manacer.—J. H. Mapleson, Esq., 7, Gloucester-street, Regent’s-park. 





OFFICE HOURS FROM ELEVEN TO FOUR. 


EW SACRED SONG, “He has come! 
of God.” Words by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
J. Diirrner. Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


“MMHE BLIND GIRL’'S LAMENT,” written and 


po ree by the Honourable Mrs. Norton, price 2s. 6d. Edinburgh : 
Paterson and Sons. London: all music-sellers. 


“TMHE DRIPPING WELL,” by Mr. Gollmick, performed 

recently by the author at the Réunion des Arts, and rapturously 
encored. ‘‘ This is one of the most elegant and popular of Mr. Gollmick’s com- 
positions.” Price 8s. Bcosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ROGRAMME OF MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S 
SECOND SOIREE OF CLASSICAL CHAMBER PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
at her residence, 47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, on Tuesday, February 
16th, 1858, when she will be assisted by M. SAINTON and M. PAQUE. To 
commence at ha!f-past eight o’clock. Part I. Sonata in F major note and 
violin, Miss Arabelia Goddard and M. Sainton), Mozart; Grand Sonata in A 
flat, ‘“‘Plus Ultra” (Le Retour & Paris) (pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard), 
Dussek ; Toccata con Fuga in D minor, Fantasia con Fughetta in D major (from 
Book 4 of F. C. Griepenkerl’s Complete Collection of the Pianoforte Works of 
J 8. Bach) (Miss Arabella Goddard). Bach. Part II. Sonata in C minor, Op. 111 
(the last sonata of Beethoven) (pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard); G Trio 
in D minor (No. 1) (pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Miss Arabelia Goddard, 
M. Sainton, and Sig. Piatti) The third and last performance of the series will 
take place on Tuesday, March 2nd. 
Single Ticket, half-a-guinea, to be had only of MISS ARABELLA GODDARD, 
47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


t ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
4 —On Tuesday, February 16, Thursday, February !8, and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 20, will be repeated LA ZINGARA, being the Italian version of Balfe’s opera 
of THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. Arline, Madlle. Piccolomini ; Queen of the Gipsies, 
Madile. Sannier; Count Arnheim, Signor Belletti; Devilshoof, Signor Vialetti ; 
Florestein, Signor Mercuriali; Captain of the Guard, Signor Castelli; Thaddeus, 
Signor Giuglini. In the second act will be introduced a new Divertissement 
by M. Massot (the music entirely new, composed by M. Balfe), by Mesdlles, Clavelle, 
Morlacchi, and Pasquale. 

To conclude with the successful Divertissement, by M. Massot, entitled 
L’HYMENEE. 

Prices.—Pit stalls, 12s. 6d. ; boxes (to hold four persons), pit and one pair, 
£2 2s.; grand tier, £3 3s.; two pair, £1 5s.; three pair, 15s.; gallery boxes, 
10s. ; gallery stalls, 3s. 6d. ; gallery, 2s. ; pit, 3s. 6d. 

The doors will be opened at half-past seven, and the Opera commence at 
eight o'clock. 

Applications to be made at the box-office of the Theatre, 
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MUSIC FOR FLUTE AND PIANO. 























BOOSEY’S REPERTOIRE FOR FLUTE AND | R. S. PRATTEN’S RECREATIONS FOR 
PIANO: THE FLUTE: 
taining Selections from the BEST OPERAS and other MODERN MUSIC, 
- SYARRANGED BY J. CLINTON, W. FORDE, ETC., F A Collection of POPULAR OPERATIC MELODIES for FLUTE and PIANO, 
se bes ‘i . PRATTEN. 
1. First Mosaique on the New ee. ee a “ae = be ne ‘ 0 ARRANGED BY R. 8 A 

. Second ditto on ee eo ‘ sans 
3 Salui .. ae oe ee . Canto ae Toscano, . Gordian 20 Price One Shilling each, 

. Tralala 35 oa ee oe oe 20 : tas = Ee 
ew a. - & beet ae eS. a 
6. LiInamorata. .. ae re yA do. “4 do. 2 0 3. Nobil a - 3 ci me oe a .. Huguenots 
7. Gli occhi neri.. ae ae do. - do. 20 4. No pron. + a << me ee ss e py ditto 
8. Io sono st.to .. Le o oe do. a 3.4 5 ean oi “9 bi pa ‘ e $° ate 
9. Come per me sereno.. ee ee os . La fonnambula, -Bellini 3 0 =) I ee a ll : Ernanti 

10. Viravviso .. « st Gee do. do. «68 0 eee a eR: ee itto 
11. Tutto 2 sciolto werel hap iaae.* tee Ce Oe ee. “Pilg: 3 0 a: le ae Oe ee Se ee 
12, Prendi |’ anel.. “uae d= ao. .. do 8 6 ieee > tao Sa 
13. Ah fose» cielo—Ah non giunge .. .... CN do. 3 0 Pi Bil sol dell’ er Ais) a ae ar: ditto 
14. Son geloso—Tutto @ gioja .. x HR ae. 3s do. 4 0 hf : oe Oh ae ee es *e ae es ditto 
15. Caro luoghi—O luce di quest’ anima .. ee Linda .. Donizetti 3 09 Me = f 1 ve ee ee 2s .* ditto 
16. Elavoce—Ahcosolarmi.. .. 1... - : - Ss Se ee pte 
17. Ah! b.1 des:in—Di tn pene ce oe os ie do. 8 0 18. Introduc nat i ” tie S oe Se So iegemeeee 
18 Ernaui, Ernani, involami . Ernani.. Verdi 3 0 14. tne, aa — . PS a as ditto 
19. Solingo crrante—Infelice—Viva Augusto, ete.” &. a3 do. 3 0 S i wg het ye 9 SS. Ss eee, ditto 
20 Come ruviad: alce-pite .. *.. oe ee do. 3 0 S Aucaaky anise aia ze a fi bd 4 aed 
21. Romeo and Juliet c -» «+ Capuleti.. Bdlini 4 0 17. Merci, je nor Helene Sabet es hil tae — Sicilliennes 
99, Electric Galo —Konigsberg Polka... =. —.. Ss Gollmick 3 0 ee a eee ditto 
93. Qui la voce sua seave—Vien diletroein ciel .. IPuritani.. Bellini 3 0 19. ibis S tai eee ee at eee 
94 I) rival salver tu Dei—Suoni !a tromba bs Go. S. do. 8 0 20. Ii blamo, Brings Me eee ditto 
25. A te, O cara xmor, Tolora—Son Vergin Vezzoca ae do. 3 0 a P.-rist 0: cara a a MA ee RE Ge aS ditto 
Bousey’s RePERTOIRE.—‘‘ These arrangements are excellently done; familiar, yet ac. ee oe * a oo pred 

sparkliny «nd brilliant. +o that any flute player of mod: rate ability ‘mi ay 23 Ah, eo) ee * a #e e : ditto 

attempt them, ard have at the same time the credit of playing somewlat 24, Semprelibera «se a a “ 

difficult }ieces. This is the true art of arra nging music, and if the Flute has . , 

not lost all its popularity through the absurd changes in the fingering, they 











will have a large circulation.”—News of the World, 


NEW FLUTE SOLOS. 


In the Press, price ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, 


ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC AIRS FOR THE FLUTE, 
By R. 8. PRATTEN, 
Containing selections from twenty- -one Orenw arran’ed so as to be played sep»rately or A groups of four or five pieces. The Operas are as follow :—La Traviata, 


Ii Trovatore, Rigoleito, o— Oberio, Les Vépr:s Sicilienes, Luisa Mil er, Maciieth, Nabuco, Lombardi, Simon Boc:negra, Fra Diavolo, Don Giovanni, Norma, 
La Sonnambula, Lucrezia Borgia, Les Huguenots, Puritani, Luci a, La Fizlia del Reggimento, Robert le Diable, &c, 
































KUFFNER’S POTPOURRIS 


FOR 


FLUTE AND PIANO. 
IMPORTED BY BOOSEY AND SONS, 








1. Weber's Freischtitz ob ree 
4, Weber's Preciosa .. 


41. Les Chaperons Blanes .. e . 


25. La Bavadere ° 
42-3. Les Svirées de Rossini. ee ee oo 


Hei kuberaPEiiee fc.> 06) sa) 26) 2a 


66, Catharina Cornaro Fy oe ee re 
¢7, Le Duc d'Olonne oe So oe ee 
70. Thomas Riquique _—.., a . oe 


21. Ditto. eo es oe oe oe 
4 Auber’ 's Fiancée a ee os oe +e 

3. Carafa’s Violette .. ee ee ee oe 
24, Fra Diavolo.. oe os bo Aes re 


37, Auber’s Lestocq .. oe oe oe 

38. Le Chev:l de Bronze ee ee oe 
39. Auber’s Actéon .. ve oe oo oe 
40. Adam’s Postillon .. oe oe - oe 


8. 

5 

* * 5 

5. Weber’s Euryanthe ee ee o 27. Hérold’s Zampa_ .. oe oe oe 44. L’Ambassadrice. 4 °° oe ee 5 
6. Original “is ok 28. Rob: rt le Diable ° “e oe 46-7. Le Perruquier de la Régence.. ee oe @ 
8. Boieldicu’s Dame Bianche se 29 Le Serment 52. Le Brasseur de Preston my! oe oo 6 
11. Ditto oe oe ee 43 20. La Médicine sans Médecin 58. La Re-ined’Adam : ee oo = 
12 Ditto. Re as an sé ‘3 31. Le Pré aux Clercs . ° 54. La Reine d’un jour ig Be os 
15. Hérold's Marie ; te oe em a . Auber’s Gustave .. oe ee oe oe 55 Don Juan ° oe ae ° 7 
16, Le Comte Ory ~ os or a 33. Ditto.. os oe oe 56. Spontini’s Vestale oe ee os hi | 
17. Airs de Ballet Muette eo ee oe ee 34. Prison d’ Edimbourg, Car: afa 61. Beetiioven’s Fidelio .. oe es ae 
20. Guillaume Tell .. ey ie o« oo 36. Les Huguenots : 63. Auber’s Zanetta ea ae Pfs 5 
5 

5 

6 


ScocospocococOoRmoo oS 





Seosseeoacesoococooo 
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THE VIOLONCELLO. 


ONE LARGE VOLUME, BOARDS, PORTRAIT AND PLATES, PRICE THIRTY SHILLINGS, 


ROMBERG’S 
VIOLONCELLO SCHOOL: 


Being a complete, Theoretical, and Practical School for that Instrument ; in Two Parts; illustrated by figures representing the manner in which 
the Violoncello should be held and played. Second Edition, 






















BOOSEY.& SONS’ Musical Library, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 
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REVIEWS. 


“ Peysée Fudirive” (Moréeati de Siilon)—< Nocttkne”’—coiipostes 


par Henri Wolfgatig Amadée Beale. 
In the Pensée Fugitive setiirs the folléwihg:— 
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Now, if “ Wolfgang Amadée” (not Mozart) will contrive to mend 
this point, we will refrain from reminding ,him that Mendelssohn 
wrote a certain song in F sharp minor. Moreover, it “ Wolfgang 
Aimadée” will be more tender of the health of his 6-4-3— 
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we may be inclined to 


Pr over the titiceremonious vigdtt With 
Which he presents his di 


Scords :— 
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(Very like “consecutive fifths,” by the the way, struggling des- 
perately to gain admission into orthodox society.) 

A few more strokes of similar impetuosity may entitle our 
composer to the cordon of the Zukunft. But then he must 
change his prenimes; and for “Wolfgang Amadée” substitute 
Richard Franz. Once admitted a “Knight of the Future,” the 
stibjoined— 
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—no, we beg pardon, the subjoined— 














would serve famously as a device, with which, emblazoned on his 
shield, Sir Richard Franz Beale might scare away the most 
formidable giant from 


ount Parnassus; 





The “ Noetiithe” (in G shatp niihor)—although the opening 
is more like a funeral march that a nocturne—has not the same 
eculiarities to distinguish it, and would consequently be scouted 
y the Zukunft, if presented as an exercise for a diploma. 

Ve : © Derwea- ‘ee tied, 2 thas Binila wry seu] 
“ WitERE DOES PLEASURE Dw it” —Ballad, composed by 
i Stephen Ceres, 7” 

A piece of sentimental ingipidity. if pleasnre dwells in stale- 
ness, we can recommend this ballad to the author of the, verses, 
who, though he has done all sorts of (seemingly) pleasant things— 
and among thé rest has ai 

® Kiss’d the bloom off beauty’s cheek” — 
caiit find any pleasure at all (in the first verse), 


LABLACHE’S LAST APPEARANCE AT THE 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—I beg. leave to isiform you that Sig. Lablaclie’s last ap- 
pearance at the Royal Italian Opera, was on Monday, 30th 
July, 1855, in L’Ztoile du Nord (5th time). In the following four 
performances of that opera, the part of Gritzenko; was entrusted 
to Sig. Tagliafico: 





I am; sir; yours very truly, 
10th July; 1858: G 


“OXON,;” “CANTAB.,” OR “LAMBETH.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—Has the, gentlemah wlio sighed himself in your last 
“Mus. Doe.,” the honour of holdiitg one of those world-renowned 
degtees genetally called by the musical protession “The Lam- 
beth Dub ?” 

I have looked over the names of those to whom the Univer- 
Sities of Oxford and Cambridge have granted musical degrees, 
but really cannot find the name of this “ Mus. Doe.” 

Another point which has weighed considerably with me, is 
the fact of those who have graduated at either of the above 
Universities being particularly careful in their publications not 
to leave the world in doubt as to the legality of their title, or 
the locality in which it was acquired. Consequently the usual 
etiding to their “Mus. Doc.” would be either “Oxon.” or 
“ Cantab.,” as the case may be. 


Believe me ever to be, Mr. Editor, yours very truly, OBOE. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 
X. Y. Z. wishes to know what University claims the honour of con- 
ferring the degree of “ Mus. Doc.” on Mr. Li. Fowle, and who was the 
Professor that passed his exercise P 


[“* X. Y. Z.” must apply to the proper authorities —Ep. 1. W.] 








Music Printina.—A patent has lately been obtained by Mr. 
Scheurmann, the eminent music-publisher in Newgate-street, for a new 
method of printing music, invented by him. It is well known that 
the present comparative cheapness of musical publications has been 
caused by the adoption of ty pe-prititing as the substitute for engraving. 
But Mi. Schetirmann’s invention will carry this advantage much 
farthet, and will be much more generally applicable. Even in the best 
of the present cheap publications (such as those of the oratorios used 
at Kxeter Hall), the immense number of separate pieces of type—in 
some instances between three and four thousand being employed in 
setting up a single page—causes a waste of time and labour, and also 
gives the printing a disjointed and broken appearance. These things 
are obviated by Mr. Scheurmann’s mode of setting up the lines and 
the notes on two separate plates, the whole of one stave forming a 
single piece of metal, and the notes also being solid. The result, 
independently of the great diminution of labour, is a clearness and 
sharpness of appearance quite unattainable by the old process—a fact 
shown by the specimens which we have examined, ‘The lines and notes 
being thus separately set up, in order to avoid the necessity of double 
printing a cast is taken of the notes, and into the mould thus ob- 

tained the frame containing the lines is pressed. A matrix combining 

the two plates is thus formed, which is then placed in a galvanic 

trough, where it receives a thin shell of copper ofa few ounces weight, 

obtained by the electrotype process ; and the plate, being backed with 





lead, is ready for printing—Daily News. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF LABLACHE. 
(Concluded from page 86.) 


LasLacuE proved himself a consummate vocalist in every 
school of music, from Mozart down to Bellini. Whether in 
Leporello in Don Giovanni, Doctor Bartolo in J? Barbiere, the 
old wife-seeker in Don Pasquale, Geronimo in J/ Matrimonio 
Segreto, Giorgio in Puritani, or the Corporal in LD’ Etoile du 
Nord—embracing all the principal modern operatic schools 
excepting one—he was equally admirable. Verdi alone he 
avoided, or perhaps was not called upon to attempt ; and indeed 
it is questionable if Lablache could have sung Verdi’s music at 
any time, and in all probability would not if he could. It is 
curious that neither he nor Tamburini ever played a part in 
any of the operas of the modern maestro, whose works are now 
laid hold of by all singers, sopranos, contraltos, tenors, bary- 
tones and basses, as if there existed only one kind of dramatic 
music worthy to be designated good, and adapted to display the 
powers of the singers to advantage. Lablache’s répertoire 
belonged legitimately to the pre-Verdiite composers, and stopped 
with Donizetti and Bellini. 

Perhaps in no branch of the vocal art did Lablache so tri- 
umphantly declare his genius as in recitative, whether accom- 
panied or parlante. In the former he was always forcible and 
impressive—in the latter, he had the peculiar skill of half in- 
tonating the notes, which was neither speaking nor singing, but 
seemed wonderfully to coalesce with the spare chords of the 
violoncello, always, as it seemed to us, out of keeping with the 
perfect enunciation of the tones of the voice. But, withal, he 
gave you no idea of being out of tune, and his time was as 
correct as that of a metronome. In fact, if Lablache only made 
a motion with a limb, or a grimace with one of his features, he 
never broke his time. He sang in time—he acted in time—he 
thought in time. What a splendid exumple such a singer might 
have afforded the modern race of vocalisers, if they could 
only have followed him. 


“ Henever thought about himself at all,” 
but was governed by his instinct. His natural gifts were 
prodigious. His walk was wonderfully easy and life-like. How 
he filled up the stage—not with his size but with his intellect ! 
Every action had its propriety—every movement its meaning— 
every look its significance. No artist ever took greater liberties 
with his audience ; but in all his freedom and “ gaggings” there 
was no extravagance or caricature. The very absurdities in 
which he indulged became intrinsic qualities of the character as 
soon as Lablache created them. In his hands alteration suffered 
no change. Nay, new-model it as often as he might, the cha- 
racter lost neither force nor vitality. The mould alone was 
broken—the clay remained the same. 

A great many of Lablache’s comic characters would furnish 
matter for lengthy essays. What a world of genial fun and 
racy humour, for instance, was comprised in his performance 
of Doctor Bartolo—certainly one of his most striking impersona- 
tions! The very spirit of Beaumarchais seemed incorporated 
in him, and Rossini’s spiritwel music acquired new force and 
character from his interpretation, As we think of this wondrous 
personification, what looks, and tones, and attitudes, and ges- 
tures come back to us and fill our hearts with merriment once 
more! We again behold the amorous old guardian, with 
mincing step and slightly-shaking head, play the gallant before 
his tender ward, leering at her as his huge shadow walks into 
the light of her loveliness, Now with Basilio his jealousy is 
fired, and he whispers him aside and consoles himself with his 
sage adviser, and, as he listens to the tempter—“ La Calunnia”— 
rubs his hand at the prospect of the gigantic plot laid for the 
discomfiture of his rival. Figaro enters, and a severe look of 
cunning is assumed, and he perambulates the stage, sunning 
himself before the spectators, saying as plainly as is possible 
without words—“ See how wise and cunning I am! But this 
rascal here is more wise and more cunning, and I must become 
his victim! Behold how I make myself a martyr!” And 
straight he sits down in his arm-chair, and the barber proceeds 





All the renowned Italian singers have been remarkable for 
their power of sustaining notes, which can only be attributed to 
capaciousness and expansibility of the lungs, in which a large 
supply of air can be obtained at a breath. Lablache was per- 
haps more extraordinary than other Italians in this respect. 
While singing the loudest, or articulating the most rapid pas- 
sages, unless you paid the most earnest attention, you could not 
ascertain when he took breath. 

As an actor Lablache has hardly enjoyed less reputation than 
as a singer. The name of “great comedian” and “great tra- 
gedian” have been almost universally coupled with that of 
“great vocalist.” Lablache, beyond all dispute, was one of the 
most original, powerful, and varied comic actors that ever trod 
the boards of the opera. High comedy, middle comedy, low 
comedy, were equally native to his genius. None who ever saw 
him will deny this. The universality and force of his humour 
were seen and felt in one performance. Other artists you were 
compelled to see frequently, to consider thoughtfully, to compare 
with others, to sift in your judgment, to hesitate before pro- 
nouncing a verdict upon, or fear the influence of prejudice when 
weighing their merits. With Lablache you were immediately 
and for ever satisfied; you were assailed by no conflicts of 
reasoning ; you utterly rejected hesitation, and felt satisfied with 
your judgment ; you dreaded no results from prejudice ; and 
bounded from safe and sure premises to a consolidated con- 
clusion as an Alpine chamois leaps from a series of rocky heights 
to terra firma. 

Lablache was the most original as well as the greatest of 
comie actors. He possessed no stage conventionalities ; sub- 
seribed to no tricks of the scene; smelt not of the foot-lights. 
In playing old men he did not deem it necessary, as is the 
invariable custom, to crook his knees into an acute angle, open 
his legs wide apart, and shake his head as though he was 
troubled with the palsy. He had seen many old men with 
straight knees and perpendicular legs, who displayed very 
steadfast heads on firm shoulders. He preferred copying what 
le observed outside to what he witnessed inside the theatre, 
or, in all probability, when he acted, like Dudu— 


to lather him forthwith. Lablache, with instinctive genius, per- 
ceived that in Rossini’s opera, whatever necessity might have 
existed in Beaumarchais, comedy to carry out the contrary, the 
character of Doctor Bartolo should not be played precisely with 
a view to rendering it real and natural. The actual guardian 
of the comedy is not intrinsically a comic part, and the more 
closely it is allied to truth in the performance the fur- 


| ther removed will it be from creating that effect which is 


the direct end of all comic acting. Had Lablache preserved the 
verisimilitude of the part, Doctor Bartolo would have resolved 
himself into an amorous, jealous,and disappointed old man, whose 
sudden forgiveness at the end of the piece would have been 
utterly unaccountable, He did not assume the natural or real 
side of the character, but the comic and effective. From the 
earliest scene in the opera it was plain that Lablache took the 
audience into his confidence, and, as it were, exclaimed to them 
aside—“ They think me an old fool! Well, I know I am, but 
I'll plague them before I have done with them. If you stand by 
me, I’m a match for a dozen rascally Figaros and twenty in- 
triguing Counts!” And so he went through his part, and 
appealed to the audience in every dilemma and strait, and pre- 
tended to receive consolation from their laughter and approval. 
In the last scene, when the Doctor's long hopes of happiness are 
blasted by the very rival he hated and the servant he fostered, 
would it not have been the most natural act in the world for 
the man to have gone mad in despair, or at least have fled the 
scene in wrath, and not have braved the gibes and sneers of alt 
the lookers-on by remaining. Lablache knew all this, and could 
have interpreted so had there been a necessity. But he went 
beyond the poet and musician, and realised more fun in the 
character than ever was contemplated by either. In short, 
when he played Doctor Bartolo the spectators became as much 
a part of the performance as Figaro or Rosina, and his exagger- 
ations were consequently the result of the intimacy between 
audience and actor, How if these exaggerations had been dis- 
pensed with? The world would have lost some of the most 
exquisite displays of comic fancy ever beheld or recorded. 





Every scene was full of them, and they alone who have wit- 
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imagine how capable such a part is of being translated into the 
highest regions of comedy. 

Of Lablache’s tragic powers we do not hold as lofty an opinion 
as many of his admirers, and believe that the celebrated saying 
of Dr. Johnson respecting Shakspere’s genius might, with far 
greater propriety, be applied to him—namely, that “his comedy 
was instinct, and his tragedy skill.” In such parts as Oroveso 
in Norma, Elmiro in Otello, Giorgio in Puritani, the Doge in 
Marino Faliero, Henry the Eighth in Anna Bolena, and others, 
he certainly was grand and imposing, but these did not require 
the purely tragic element so much as a commanding look and 
figure, power of voice, and an amount of feeling and pathos 
which as often appertains to comedy as tragedy. In the higher 
walks of passion, Lablache did not feel at his ease. He had “no 
laughing devil in his sneer,” to give seeming and force to the 
terrible Duke in ZLucrezia Borgia, nor could he invest such a 
part as Enrico in Maria di Rohan with that concentrated 
fire and energy so necessary to endow it with vitality on the 
stage. Sogranda singers, with so magnificent a voice, so perfect 
an artist, so experienced ar actor, gifted with such splendid 
personal qualifications, could not fail to render any part attrac- 
tive and important ; nevertheless, upon examination, it will be 
found that none of the serious parts with which his name is 
identified contains the real tragic element. Lablache has played 
first-rate tragic parts both in London and Paris—Assur in 
Rossini’s Semiramide, and the father in Paer’s Agnese, for 
instance—but has left behind him no reputation in their assump- 
tion. The Doge in Donizetti’s Marino Faliero, written ex- 
pressly for him, may be cited as an example to the contrary, as 
exhibiting him in a tragic character of the loftiest kind. The 
fact, however, that the opera, although one of the composer's 
most masterly, had no success in England or France, and has 
now been laid on the shelf for a number of years, is some proof, 
at all events, that the performance of the leading character was 
not supereminent. How different the fortune of other operas 
written for him—JL\Elisir d’ Amore, I Puritani, Don Pasquale, 
&e., &e. In J Puritani, Count Pepoli and Bellini measured to 
the greatest nicety the serious capabilities of Lablache, and 
consequently the Giorgio of the artist was a consummate per- 
formance—grave, earnest, solemn, tender, pathetic, and powerful 
in theextreme. Like our own Charles Kemble, Lablache rose 
to a certain height in tragedy, and then stopped short. He was 
no more a Tamburini or a Ronconi than Charles Kemble was a 
Kean or a Macready. But this is not depriving him of any 
praise. Every great artist has his speciality and his limitation, 
and of him who plays everything well it may be predicated 
that he plays nothing transcendently. Genius—to start an old 
metaphor—like the solar beam, requires concentration to give 
it its greatest force, and when the rays are separated its power 
is lost. Lablache’s genius was concentrated and burned in the 
focus of comedy. It is his just and deserved eulogy, that he 
was one of the greatest comic artists that ever adorned the 
operatic stage. 





; TuE celebrated amateur, Mr. Charles Wilkinson, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Raigh, acted on Monday evening, at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, to a crowded audience. 

OvunpiE.—The literary institution of this place, established in 
June, 1856, under the patronage of the nobility and gentry of 
the county, has reached a very flourishing condition. On Monday 
last a lecture on “The History and Principles of the Science and 
Art of Music” was delivered in the Town-Hall, before a numer- 
ous and fashionable audience, by the Hon. and Rev. T. C. Skef- 
fington, M.A. The lecturer dwelt long upon the philosophy and 
science of music, exhibiting its nature and its office in a very 
learned and elaborate manner. To this was appended a history 
of the art, of artists and instruments from the earliest times, 
which displayed a great deal of research and knowledge. The 
rev. lecturer ended with some useful practical remarks upon 
the right use of studying and delivering music, both vocal and 
instrumental. A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded at 
the end of the lecture. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE TO AMELIORATE THE ConDITION or Youne 
CoMPOSERS, AND TO REMEDY THE DECADENCE oF Music.* 


(See the Musical World, January 30th.) 


WE have here two questions in one; namely, to save art 
from too evident a degradation, and to lead to the goal artisis, 
for whom the way has been thrown open merely to be closed 
when they were on the point of arriving at their journey’s end. 
The melancholy truths I adduced in my first article result 
from several causes, some belonging to the moral and political 
state of society, and the others to our institutions. For the first, 
there is no remedy but that which time and unexpected circum- 
stances may bring. For the others alone our will may effect 
the necessary ameliorations. 

One of two things is true ; art either flourishes in consequence 
of the patronage of princes, or finds a support among the people. 
When I say, princes, I mean, also, grandees, courtiers, and, 
above all, the higher aristocracy ; for, when the master loves art 
and fosters artists, all those around him imitate his example. 
Italy offers us some remarkable instances of this in the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries. In France, music began to take a 
start under the administration of Mazarin, because he had a 
taste for it. The reign of Louis XIV. and the Regency of the 
Duke of Orleans were favourable to it. There were four super- 
intendents of the music of the King (mattres-de-chapelle), four 
court organists, music masters of the chamber, harpsichordists 
of the chamber, composers of the King’s private music, and pro- 
fessors and masters of the music pages, all having apartments 
at Versailles; lastly, there was a whole train of singers 
and instrumentalists—all these persons, I say, were organised 
and maintained until the end of the monarchy; they were 
pensioned after a fixed period of service. There was music, 
with a féte every Sunday in the Chapel Royal; an opera at 
court ; and a concert in the grand and the small apartments. 
If any men of talent appeared, they were sure of success, the 
means of living, and prosperity. 

In imitation of the court, the great nobles, the really great 
nobles of those days, the Duke du Maine, the Prince de Conti, 
the Prince de. Guémené, and even the Farmers-General, had 
in their service singers and bands, besides composers to direct 
them. It was by this means that Rameau emerged from 
obseurity ; it was by this means that Gossee was enabled to 
create in France the style of the symphony, which was unknown 
there, and which opened the door to Haydn. 

It was to the passionate love for music entertained by Queen 
Marie Antoinette, and the patronage she extended to it, that 
France owed the happy transformation of her dramatic music, 
effected by Gluck, Piccini, Sacchini, and Grétry. To this same 
princess, to her partiality for good singing, and to her active 
patronage, belongs the introduction in Paris of an Italian Opera, 
all the members of which were artists of the first class, and 
became the models of Garat ; while Garat, who had a genius 
for art, and Mengoazi. who was acquainted with its good old 
traditions, afterwards founded the school of French singers, 
which produced such vocalists as Nourrit, Madame Branchu, 
Ponchard, Levasseur, Madame Damoreau, and many others. 

All the princes of Germany had private musical establish- 
ments, and renowned masters to direct them. These masters, 
in the tranquillity of their position—which, though modest, 
sufficed to support their families—and happy amid the calm of 
these little courts, of which art constituted the entire round of 
pleasures, wrote works which still enjoy the admiration, or, at 
the very least, the respect ef connoisseurs. And we must 
remark that the patronage extended to music, and the attrac- 
tion it possessed for the great, was not limited to the sovereigns 
of the smallest states ; high and illustrious families of Bohemia, 
of Hungary, of Silesia, and of Saxony, likewise, had orchestras, 
chapels, and even theatres, All the immortal works of Haydn 
were produced at the winter or summer residences of the 
Princes of the Esterhazy family. It would be far too longa 
task to enumerate the distinguished artists who found powerful 





* Translated from the Revue et Gazette Musicale. 
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inski, Fiirstenberg, etc. It was to the patronage of a Count 
de Thun, and a Prince Lobkowitz, that Mozart owed his engage- 
ments at the Prague Theatre, to compose Don Juan, Le Nozze di 
Figaro,and La Clemenzadi Tito; it wasthey whopayed the manager 
the largest part of the expenses heincurred. The same families, 
the Prince de Kinski, and the Arch-Duke Rudvlphe, all eminent 
connoisseurs, and passionately fond of art, were the patrons of 
Beethoven, too, placing him above the difficulties of material 
life, and securing him the independence necessary for him to 
deliver himself up to his sublime inspirations. 

All this has disappeared ; revolutions have shaken and de- 
stroyed everything; unheard of calamities have struck the 
highest families, and the enlightened taste of these select 
amateurs has ceased to direct that of the public. Vienna, once 
the musical city, par excellence; Vienna, where the colossal 
works of Gluck, Salieri, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, were 
produced, not to mention a multitude of authors, who, without 
attaining the same elevation, have rendered their names cele- 
brated by some fine efforts; such men, for instance, as Krommer, 
Hummel, Gyrowitz, Schubert, and others, a complete list of 
whom would be too long; Vienna has descended, in a short 
time, to the lowest degree of musical intelligence ; it is a city 
which no lounger knows aught but Léndlers, polkas, and fugitive 
compositions of no value. 

A fatal moment for music seems to have arrived. To the 
time when emperors, kings, princes, and nobles not only were 
partial to, but truly fond of music, there has succeeded the 
period in which we now are, when, with very tew excvptions, 
none of these great personages appear to care about the art. I 
will not even assert that it is an amusement for them, because 
they would willingly dispense with it, were it not for a sense of 
decorum which requires them to appear to do something for it, 
because it is acknowledged that whoever does not like music 
possesses an incomplete organisation ; but this seeming patronage 
is reduced to the smallest possible proportions. Where should 
we find, now-a-days, a monarch who, supposing there were 
another Mczart, would say to him, as King Frederick William 
II. of Prussia did, after offering him the most magnificent salary : 
“Stop with me, my dear Mozart; you know that my greatest 
delight is to listen to your music.” 

Another enormous evil resulted after the French revolution 
: of 1789, from the alienation of the church property, and the 
j consequent impossibility of reconstituting in a solid and worthy 
4 manner the musical establishments of the cathedrals and colle- 
giate churches, where divine service was performed wholly in 
music. These establishments possessed so many posts of maitres- 
; } de-chapelle, who enjoyed an existence free from all care, and 
14 were able to devote themselves as they chose to composition 
Ee and sacred music, the means of executing which were ready to 
their hand. For some forty years past attempts have been 
made to resuscitate these institutions in certain places, but the 
insufficiency of means has, up to the present day, not allowed of 
anything being done really useful to the art. 

We must not dissimulate the immense evil which has resulted 
from the causes of which I have just spoken. This evil is the 
annihilation of the two kinds of music in which art soars to its 
most idealistic conceptions; I mean instrumental music and 
sacred music. Musicians cannot live by the composition of 
symphonies, quartets, sonatas, masses, or vespers; they never 
have done so yet. The requests made to Haydn, when he 
already enjoyed universal cclebrity, for six symphonies, by the 
society of amateurs called “La Loge Olympique,” and for 
twelve other grand symphonies, for the concerts given as a 
speculation in London by Salomon, are exceptional cases. The 
publishers, especially in the actual state of affairs, cannot 
Fe purchase the manuscripts of works of this description. It 
i would be a very great step for them even to consent to under- 
take the expenses of publication, and they certainly would not 
think of doing so, except in the case of composers whose reputa- 
tion was already established. With the exception of Beethoven’s 
later compositions, symphonies, quartets, and quintets were 
never written to be sold and considered as a means of existence. 
Most of such works, written for princes and nobles, in the calm 
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ofa certain position, were spread about jn manuscript copies, 
and then published in Leipsic, Mayence, Offenbach, Amsterdam, 
Paris, and London, without the authors eyer deriving a penny 
from the proceeds of the sale. In Paris, the old firms ot Sieber, 
Leduc, Boyer, and Imbault, published innumerable editions 
the works of Haydn, Mozart, Wranitaky, Sterkel, Stamitz, an 
others, and in our own day, the same thing is true of the com- 
positions of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and the collections of 
the complete works of the great masters all over Europe, 

Tt was thus that, when a composer possessed talent, he 
achieved celebrity hy the composition of instrumental works. 
Now-a-days, public morality has stepped in to assist the pro- 
perty of: authors, and, thanks to the protection it accords, the 
latter are tolerably certain of remaining entirely unknown. 
Let us suppose, for instance, the case of one of those vigorously 
constituted artistic natures which can live on poverty, provided 
only they produce. Such an jndividual has written quartets 
and symphonies. For the first, he goes to the friends he pos- 
sesses among violinists and violoncellists of talent, and asks 
them to give his work a trial, But friends haye a thousand 
various occupations; they have not the time, eyen if they 
do not want the will. Worn out at last, however, by his en- 
treaties, they consent, and the trial take place in a corner, The 
work contains beauties; these mave the performers, wha burst 
out into applause. The heart of the poor artist expands; thank 
Heaven, the day has come, as he flatters himself, when happy 
inspirations, a real work of art, and a life of self-denial, are 
about to receive their reward. What illusions, however, are 
contained in these hopes! Delighted with the success he has 
just achieved, the composer begs his friends to play his work 
at one of their public quartet performances, attended by 
an audience of enthusiastic amateurs, but he is completely 
annihilated at the answer he receives: 

“ My dear friend, your quartets are excellent, but our public 
are enthusiastic only for those names which they know, When 
called upon to judge a new work, they are uncertain what to do, 
fear to compromise themselves, and remain cold. This is the 
reason why they only require, or, rather will not have anything 
but Haydn, Mozart, Beethoyen, or, at most, Mendelssohn. You 
must see, therefore, that, however great our desire may he to 
oblige you, itis impossible for us to accede to your request.” 
After such a disappointment, every one can understand the im- 
possibility of finding any one to listen to a proposition about 
an unknown work, I will, howeyer, suppose, as an impossibi- 
lity, that there is a person sufficiently bold to undertake the 
expenses of publication. When the edition is printed, he for- 
wards copies, on sale or return, to his correspondents in the 
departments and abroad. These individuals, not being able to 
pirate the work, if it is good, do not trouble their heads about 
it, but leave it on their shelves, and its existence remains for 
ever unknown. With regard to the provincial correspondent, 
he knows only one fact: the Paris papers have not ake word 
about the work, which, doybtless, ig.worth nothing, and, as the 
copy is for the publisher’s account, he does not care about it. 

But again: 1 will suppose that some popular artist, having 
been desirous of becoming acquainted with this so despised 
work, has tried it at home, and has the same opinion of it as the 
author’s friends. He gives public quartet performances in the 
town where he resides, and resolves on executing the work in 
question, but, at the moment the audience has assembled, and 
the four artists are tuning their instruments, a gentleman makes 
his appearance and says to the artist for whose benefit the per- 
formance ig given: “Sir, [ am the agent of the Society of Com- 
posers and Music-publishers, and I am charged, according to the 
terms of the law of 1791, the decree of such and such a day, 
and the agreements concluded between such and such govern: 
ments, to forbid you to execute the works announced in your 
programme, until you shall have paid into my handg the sum 
laid down in the tarif, under the penalties named jin such and 
such an article of the penal code !” 

Another class of obstacles has sprung up during about the 
last half century. The first public quartet performances were 
given in France by Baillot. Previously to that there werg 
quartet performances, every week, at the houses of a great 
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number of distinguished amateurs in Paris, among whom I may 
mention Ardisson, a very able violinist; the Princes of Chimay, 
Lacépéde, Laforest, Villeblanche, Noailles, Sermental, and a hun- 
dred others, who paid artists to accompany them. I have been 
connected with more than fifty towns in France, where this was 
thecase,and where quartet performances formed part of the amuse- 
ments most eagerly sought after. Nothing of the kind exists 
now-a-days, because the feats of strength and legerdemain, distin- 
guishing the modern violin school, having cast into the shade 
the art of Viotti, Rode, and Baillot, which it has replaced by the 
astonishment caused by the subjugation ot immense difficulties, 
amateurs, not being able to decide on adopting the violeut gym- 
nastics of our artists, have been seized with discouragement. 
The consequence is that the amateur on the violin is, now-a- 
days, an exception; that quartets are only played at artists’ 
houses, and, therefore, no longer published, for a tradesman orders 
only those things which will sell. 

What is true of instrumental chamber-music is still more so 
of the symphony, because it is far more easy to collect four per- 
formers than to form an orchestra. Those now existing, have 
programmes ready made, in which it is exceedingly difficult, if 
bot impossible, fur new efforts to obtain admittance. I know 
this by my own experience. Being absolute master of the 
orchestra which I direct, and desirous of advancing artists 
in whom I perceive any talent, I every year give new works a 
trial, and I haye always conflicts in consequence with the 
regular attendants at the Brussels Conservatory. ‘This state of 
things did not exist whena taste for serious music was generally 
diffused. Everything was tried, and what was really good came 
out triumphantly from the ordeal, and took its place among 
clussical works. I am speaking of what { have seen. In the 
olden times to which I refer, works of genius and of superior 
talent were rare, as they always will be. A great many 
mediocre works were produced with masterpieces, but they are 
now forgotten, as they deserve to be. Such were the sym- 
phonies of Guérin, Cambini, Tolski, Van Malders, and many 
others. All these were engraved, spread abroad, and played 
at concerts in the provinces. Well, where was the harm? ‘The 
expenses of engraving were about covered. If among all 
these poor productions, there had been g spark or two 
of real talent, it would have produced its effect. The artist 
would have been known, and we should not have seen him 
judged, as is the case now-a-days, without having been heard, 

What are the consequences of all I have just said, with a cer- 
tainty and knowledge founded on facts? Ti 





hey are as follow : 
the two most elevated, freest, and most ideal branches of music 
threaten to disappear under the influence of this state of things, 
for they neither offer a means of livelihood, nor do they satisly 
the souls of those whom natural talent would impel to cultivate 
them. The essential cause of this evil is the enfeeblement, at 
the top of the social scale, of the sentiment for what is musically 
beautiful, as well as the occupatious and prejudices of other 
classes. Having nothing more to hope from labours of this de- 
scription, all young composers rush to the stage, without in- 
quiring whether they possess the necessary talent and instincts 
for it, because, despite the obstacles of which I have already 
spoken, it is still the easiest road for becoming known, and that 
hich demands the least serious study. 

Now when the state of things is such that there is no longer 
aught to be hoped for from society to prevent the decadence of 
an art indispensable to its happiness, the various governments 
are bound to arrest this decadence, by institutions which shall 
counterbulance the pernicious influence of any one epoeh. 
These institutions, which I shall enumerate, in my next article, 
would, without doubt, entail expense, if they are realised, but I 
firmly believe they would be attended with beneficial results. 

I fancy I already hear the following observation, which some 
one will not fail to make: “ What institutions do you desire 
which shall replace genius?” None, assuredly. But who will 
dare to affirm that men of genius, if they exist—and why 
should they not exist, for God does not disinherit one gene- 
ration any more than ahother?!—who will dare to assert 
that, under the circumstances of which I have just drawn 
the picture, such men can make themselves known for what 








they are? The only object of the institutions to which T refer 
will be to ameliorate these circumstances, and foster genius 
when it appears. Genius is not everything; it wants the 


| knowledge how to develope its strength ; it requires support to 


enable it to reveal itself ; in a word, we must add to it strength 
of character if it is to triumph over obstacles, Now this last 
quality is not always found combined with it. 
Fétis, Senior, 
(To be continued in a future number.) 





“ELIJAH” IN LONDON, 
(Communicated.) 

Sacrep Harmonic Society PERFORMANCES oF “ ExisaH.”—I, 
(1847) 16th April; 2, 23rd; 8, 28th; 4, 30th; (Mendelsohn con- 
ducted). 5, 17th Nov.; 6, 8rd Dee.; (conducted by Mr. Surman.) 
7, (1848,) 12th April; 8, 12th May ; (conducted by Mr. Perry). 9, 1st 
Nov. ; (1st performance conduct: d at Exeter Hall by Mr. Costa, who 
has conducted all the rest. 10, 17th Nov.; 11 (1849), 28rd April; 12, 
27th; 13, 8th May; 14 (1850), 5th April; 15, 12:h; 16, 26th; 17, 
23rd Dee. ; 18 (1851), 20t Jan.; 19, 2nd May; 20, 16th; 21, 6th 
June; 22, 27th; 23, 4th July; 24, 25th; 25, Sth Sept.; 26, 26th; 
27 (1852), 6th Feh.; 28, 18th; 29, 28rd April; 380, 14th May; 31, 
24th; 32 (1853), 21st Jan.; 33, 28th; 34, 18th May; 35, 10th June; 
36, 24th; 37 (1854), 20th Jan.; 38, Sth Feb.; 39, 17th; 40, 26th 
May; 41 (1855), 5 Jan.; 42, 13th April: 43, 15th June; 44 (1856), 
11th Jan.; 45, 11th April; 46, Gth June; 47 (1857), 30th Jan.; 48, 
6th May; 49 (1858), 5th Feb.; 50, 12th Feb. 

In the above period the Society has given 196 concerts, more 
than one-fourth of which have been devoted to Hlijah. The 
Messiah as been produced 48 times within the same period ; so 
that half the number of the performances has been absorbed by 
these two oratorios. 

It is by no means the wish of the Society to recur so fre- 
quently to the same oratorios, but the committee must go 
with the public; and the proceeds derived from the more 
generally popular works that enables them to carry on their 
operations. 








PROGRAMME OF 
GENERAL REID'S COMMEMORATION CONCERT. 


(To day) 
February 13, 1858, in Edinhurgh University. 





Part First. 
“ Marguerite,” 
“O vecchio cor che batte,” ) 
EI due Foscari. § 
Mr. ¥. Glover. 
Vocal Quartette, “ When the West.’? Mendelssohn. 
Mizs Thirlwall, Miss S. Pyne, Mr. St. Albyn, and 
Mr. Wallworth. 
Concerto in C Minor (Pianatorte) ‘ 
Miss Arabella Goddard. 
“Casta Diva,” (Norma,) . Bellini. 
Miss Louisa Pyne. 
“ Otello,” C . Ernst. 
Mr. Carrodus. 
Song and Chorus, “ Rataplan,” (Huguenots) Meyerbeer. 
Mr. St. Albyn. 
“tap te . Herold. 
Part SECOND. 
Pastorale, Minuet, and Grand March (the Garb of Old Gaul.) 
Composed by General Reid. 
“T love her,” . . Balfe. 
Mr. W. Harrison. 
Fantasia (Pianoforte), “ Home, Sweet Home,” Thalberg. 
Miss Arabella Goddard. . 
Duetto, “La Figlia incauta,” (Maria Padillg,) Donizetti. 
Miss Louisa Pyne, and Miss Susan Pyne. 
Aria, Buffo, ‘‘ Madammina,” (Giovanni,) Mozart. 
Mr. H. Braham. 
“Here we'll rest,” (Sounambula,) Bellini. 
“ God save the Queen,” (Band.) John Bull. 


Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


Mellon. 
Verdi. 


Overture, 
Romanza, 


Beethoven. 
Cavatina, 


Solo, Violin, 


Overture, 


Ballad 


Chorus, 
Finale, 
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THF FUMAGALLI PARTY AT WINDSOR. 


(From the Windsor and Windsor Castle, Eton, Ascott, Slough, 
and Eton College Express, Berks, Reading, Bucks, Muidenhead 
and Middlesex, Di ex Journal, West Surrey, Epsom, and 
Egham Gazette, and Mitcham Intelligencer, January 30, 
1858). 

TuE second concert at the theatre on Wednesday evening, given 
by Signora Fumagalli, Sig. Di Giorgi,and Mr. Charles Braham,— 
Sig. Vianesi, conductor, was well patronised. The programme 
was varied, and judging from the applause and ‘encores, the 
selection could not have been better. The vocalists fully sus- 
tained their reputation. The singing of Signora Fumagalli 
electrified the audience. 





HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Under 

the management of Mr. Buckstone. On Monday, and Tuesday, February 15th 
and 16th, to commence at 7 o’clock, with Sheridan’s comedy of THE RIVALS, as 
performed on Friday night, January 29th, by command of Her Majesty, in honour 
of the nuptials of H.R.H. the Princess Royal with H.R.H. the Prince Frederick 
Wiliam of Prussia. The characters will be represented, as on that occasion, by 
the Haymarket Company. Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Chippendale; Captain 
Absolute, Mr. W. Farren; Faulkland, Mr. Howe; Acres, Mr. Buckstone ; Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, Mr. Hudson; Fag, Mr. Clark; David, Mr. Keeley; Coachman, 
Mr. Coe; Mrs. Malaprop. Mrs Poynter; Lydia Languisi, Miss Reynolds; Julia, 
Miss Ciualm rs; Lucy, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam. After which, a new grand comic 
Christmas Pantomime, entitled THE SLEEPING BEAULY IN THE WOOD; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE SPITEFUL FAIRY. Theseenery by Mr. William 
Calicott. Harlequin, Mr. Arthur Leclercg ; Columbine, Miss Fanny Wright ; 
Pantaloon, Mr Mackay; Clown, Mr. Charles Leclercq; The Princess ou her 
travels, Miss Louise Leclercq On Wednesday, February 17th, being Ash-Wed- 
nesday, NO PERFORMANCE. On ThursJay, Friday, and Saturday, February 
18th, 19th, and 20th, the Comedy of THE IRISH AMBASSADOR, in which 
Mr. Hudson wil appear, being the lest three nights of his engagement. After 
which, p:si ively fort ese three nights ouly, the Farce of TWiCK KILLED, as 
performed by command of Her Majes'y, and in wuich Mr Keeley and Mrs. 
Keeley will sustain their original characters. With the Pantomime. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT OF PRICES.—Orchestra Stalls (which may be re- 
tained the w.oie of the evening, and for which there will be no charge tor booking), 
6s. eacii, Firsr Price.—Dress Boxes, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. 
Stconp Price.—Dress Boxes, 3s ; Upper Boxes. zs.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d, 
Private Boxes, Two Guineas and One Guinea and a-haif each, Stage-Manager, 
Mr. Cuippendale. 





puEa TRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 
Februar, 13th, the new drama of THE POOR STROLLERS, in wiiich 
Messrs. B. Webster, Wright, Paul Beiford, and Madame Cele-te will appear. 
Afcer which THE SPITALFIELDS WEAVSSR, as performed by command «f Her 


Majesty. Churacters by Messrs. Wright, C. Seiby, Bel ington, C. J. Smith, Henry, 
and Miss Arden, ‘To conclude with THE DRAPERY QUESTION; Ok, WHO'S 
FOR INDIA? 


ROYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR CHARLES KEAN. 


N MONDAY and Friday, HAMLET; Tuesday and 
Saturday A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM ; Wednesday (being Ash- 








_ Wednesday), NO PERFORMANCE; ‘thursday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


And t he Pantomime every Evening. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 

performance will commence with YOU CAN’T MARRY YOUR GRAND- 

MOTHER. After which THE DOGE OF DURALTO. To conclude with BOOTS 
AT THE SWAN. Commence at half-past 7. 





‘T. JAMES’S THEATRE.— PROFESSOR WILJ ALBA 

FRIKELI —Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3, and every evening 

a . a on : ee me Boxes, 3s. ; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Private 
, 4 wo Guineas, One Guinea and-a-half, and One Guinea. Places t 

at Mr. Mitcheil’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. ieee ik 





(GREAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE 
Die titass Parenti a nora Mr. Joun Douctass. 

,. N DouGtass has great pleasure in announcing he has de arrange- 
ments fora MONSTER MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT never before proces a 
- me Kast End of London, on Ash Wednesday, consisting of Haydn’s Oratorio 
of THE CREATION, anda Grand Concert. The solo vocalists will include the 
names of Madame Enderssohn, Mr. Millardi (the popular tenor), Mr. Allan 
Irving, Miss Fanny Huddart, Mad. Garcia, Mad. Pedot, Mad. Bamos, Mad. Caro- 
line, Mad. Perceval, Mr. Charles, Mr. Berwin, Mr. Lomer, Mr. Grozier, Mr. Good- 
win, Mr. George Russell, and a host of talent from Exeter Hall and the Italian 


=n a a Band and Chorus of 200 performers, under, the direction of 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





An AmateuR.—The articles in an evening paper of high repute— 
upon the performances of “a certain musical institution which 
has removed from Willis’s Rooms to Hanover-square, and anti- 
cipates increasing glory at the new St. James's Hall” —are gene- 
rally supposed to proceed from the pen of the director of that 
institution. The style—notwithstanding the careful corrections 
and erasures of the Editor, or sub-Editor, of the esteemed 
evening paper (which has always deservedly prided itself as 
much on good English as on good sense)—warrants the supposi- 
tion. Thus the impartiality and fearless independence that 
characterise these notices of the “ unique performances” in ques- 
tion, are easily accounted for. 
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THE Atheneum inquires—“How long will it be in 
England before a classical concert, which shall be profitable, 
must cease to be an ancient concert ?” 

We should first like to know the precise meaning attached 
by our contemporary to the terms “ classical” and “ ancient.’’ 
Presuming that he includes among the “ancients” every 
dead composer of eminence, and among the “classics” only 
the acknowledged great masters, his query is by no means 
difficult to answer. The “classical” concert will remain an 
“ancient” concert until modern composers apply themselves 
more seriously to the study of music. The rare gift of genius 
is not absolutely necessary in the production of works good 
enough to be preserved as classical ; but a thorough know- 
ledge and mastery of the science of the art, combined with 
a remarkable natural aptitude (not essentially derived from 
genius, as many instances have shown) are indispensable. 

The chamber-music (for it is of chamber-music that our 
contemporary is speaking) composed during the last quarter 
of a century, with rare exceptions, is shown to be of a very 
flimsy texture, when compared with that of the masters who 
have ceased to write; and it is well known that nine 
amateurs out of ten infinitely prefer the old music to 
the new—a preference in which, for the most part, we 
heartily concur. Moreover, even now, only a small portion of 
the music of the really great composers is familiar to the 
public, while, on the other hand, the public generally is be- 
coming utterly wearied (nauseated, indeed) with the Fantasia- 
school, and its twin sister, the “ Rhapsodic,” so grossly mis- 
named the “ Romantic.” M. Thalberg, the most illustrious 
modern representative of the former, has been of late years 
going out of fashion; and no wonder, since he has flourished 
for a lengthy succession of years on the eternal modification 
of one idea. Take away his thumb and his arpeggio, and 
what becomes of M. Thalberg? On the other hand, Dr. 
Liszt, the most renowned preacher of the “ Rhapsodic” 
school, never was—and it is to be hoped, for the interests of 
music, never can be—in fashion. Happily very few possess 
sufficient mechanical skill to execute his pieces at all; and 
among the highly endowed minority there are some who 
have too much good sense to devote attention to such 
inharmonious effusions. Whatever may be thought of the 
two, as “virtuosi,” M. Thalberg is likely to outlive 
his contemporary and rival—since his compositions, meagre 





as they may be pronounced in the quality of invention, 
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can claim to be regarded as what those of Dr. Listz 
cannot—viz., genuine music for the piano. Every new piece 
that comes from the pen of Dr. Liszt (and we have now be- 
fore us a series, entitled Rhapsodies Hongroises) is more 
vague, extravagant, incoherent, and unmeaning than its 
predecessors. Either this eccentric gentleman was not born 
to be a musician, or, like his (ante-Wagner) hero, Robert 
Schumann, has lost his senses. The first alternative has 
always been our opinion; but we are willing just now to 
grant him the benefit of the last. 

The Rhapsodies Hongroises have been noticed by the 
Atheneum in highly eulogistic terms. “They are addressed” 
—it appears—“ to only pianists of the highest accomplish- 
ment, and by those whose ‘be all and end all’ is a sonata, a 
concerto, or a fugue, they had better not be touched.” We 
agree with our contemporary; and may add that those who 
are able to play the greatest sonatas, concertos, and fugues 
of the greatest masters, can do so much more, both men- 
tally and mechanically, than those who have mastered 
such things as the Rhapsodies Hongroises, that their 
time is too valuable to waste upon anything Dr. Liszt 
ever put upon paper. But, theory apart, we have 
_ Sought in vain for the good things enumerated in the 
Athenceum’s review of the Rhapsodies Hongroises (“ante” 
—page 185). Perhaps we may have lost all apprehension of 
the beautiful in music ; and if the merits pointed out in 
Dr. Liszt’s new compositions are real, that, or something 
like it, must be the case. We own, with submission, that 
their “wild gipsy character,” their “quaint life and ele- 
gance,” their “exquisite calculation, as vagaries, to display 
the instrument for which they are written,” and even their 
“rich freak and spirit,” have escaped us. We look for such 
characteristics in vain. 

At any rate we should be grievously hurt to find a spirit 
now abroad, in England, for reviving those masterpieces of 
great composers which should never have been forgotten 
(many of which, indeed, have not at any time elicited 
the notice and admiration that are their just due), 
checked by a desire for according publicity to what we are 
forced to regard as nothing better than rhodomontade—in 
the shape of music (so-called), by Dr. Liszt and his satellites. 
Last year a Russian pianist—Herr Rubenstein—favoured us 
with an inkling of what we may expect if ever this false and 
vicious school predominates, Mad. Schumann, too, pro- 
vided us with one or two specimens of Herr Brahms, another 
of the “apostles ;” while players of inferior rank have also 
put forth what little was in them on behalf of the “bela- 
bourers” of the pianoforte ; but if such music ever makes 
way in England, it will involve a dangerous crisis for the 
purity of art. 

With these convictions we cannot share in our contem- 
porary’s regret or anxiety about “classical” concerts being 
always “ancient” concerts. On the contrary, we trust that 
such may continue to be the case, until it becomes an 
acknowledged condition, that pianists, who prefer writing, 
to show off their own peculiarities, shall first make them- 
selves masters of the elementary rules of composition. 
Otherwise music will incur the risk of degenerating into an 
art not much worthier than that professed by Mr. Flexmore 
(short, moreover, of the hwmour which distinguishes the 
antics and evolutions of that distinguished “ virtuoso”); and 
with variations, will apply to pianists and their performances 
Mr. Thackeray’s satire upon “Such a getting up stairs,” 
without exception. 

















Tuat great Moorish temple of ill-success, which with its 
dingy magnificence adorns the eastern side of Leicester- 
square, and which for many years has been called the 
«“'Panopticon,”,— possibly because nobody ever wanted to 
see the interior—has been recently taken by Mr. E. T. Smith, 
and blessed with the name of “ The Alhambra.” 

Now, Mr. E. T. Smith is a most ingenious speculator, alike 
comprehensive in his views, and various in his expedients. 
It would be too much to apply to him the ex;-ession, “ nihil 
litigit quod non conavit,” but as we may fairly s°y, that if a 
fallen property does not give some little sigr. of returning 
vitality at Mr. Smith’s magic touch, its case must be despe- 
rate indeed. It would be too much to say that he has made 
of Drury Lane Theatre a home for the National Drama in 
every way worthy of a great metropolis ; but at all events 
he has done what no one else has done for many years. He 
has converted that theatre into a rent-paying institution 
having found it a mere useless heap of bricks and mortar. , 

The energies of Mr. E. T. Smith are not easily exhausted. 
Lessee of Drury Lane Theatre—proprietor of a weekly news- 
paper—owner of an huge luncheon-house,—he nevertheless 
finds that these three vocations are insufficient for the full 
employment of his faculties. The poor neglected shut-up 
Panopticon,—a big house, without a tenant, is just the thing 
to tempt a genius of such boundless vitality, and so anxious to 
communicate vitality to anything with which it comes in 
contact. We do not marvel that Mr. Smith takes the 
“ Panopticon,"—and we have no objection to his calling it 
the “ Alhambra.” 

Possessed of his vast edifice, Mr. Smith doubtless began to 
reflect what could be done with it, and in the process of re- 
flection reviewed several features of the present age. He 
saw that preaching in places not being churches or chapels 
had become the fashion, and that Mr. Spurgeon, taking the 
Music Hall in the Royal Surrey Gardens, was enabled, by 
virtue of pulpit-eloquence, to draw a revenue far beyond the 
sum expended for the hire of the premises; at the same time 
leaving the hall perfectly free for secular uses on the week- 
days. He probably observed too, that with a considerable 
number of pious folks, it is the habit, on leaving a place of 
public-worship, to visit the nearest public-house—an innocent 
habit too, the laws of moderation being observed, for pious 
people have as much right to take “something to keep the 
cold out,” as any ungodly man who encumbers the face of 
the earth. Also there is a strong belief gaining ground in 
spite of opposition, that the masses ought to be better pro~ 
vided with means of innocent recreation on Sunday than we 
find to be the case in the present Sabbatarian state of things, 
and this state of public opinion no doubt came into the vast 
sphere of Mr. Smith’s observation. 

A whole series of desiderata is thus presented to the spe- 
culative mind; and the possession of the Alhambra suggests 
the supply of them all at one single coup. Why should not 
Leicester-square have its popular preacher in a secular edifice, 
as well as Kennington or the Strand? Mr. Rutherford, an 
eminent divine, is secured to furnish oratory at the Alham- 
bra ; with this difference from the Surrey arrangement, that 
whereas on the other side of the water the preacher hires 
the premises, here the owner of the premises engages the 
preacher—a mere financial distinction, not affecting the 
soundness of the doctrine taught. It is already declared by 
the voice of public opinion that the secular use of an edifice 
during the week does not render it less available for sacred 
purposes on Sunday, and, therefore, Mr. Smith, with due 
deference to that voice, takes out a license for dancing. 
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Again, if a pertain number of persons quitting the place of 
worship are seen to visit houses where alcohol is vended, 
this propensity may easily be rendered beneficial to the 
religious establishment. A spirit-license is obtained for the 
Alhambra; and thus the sale of spirituous liquors, instead of 
being conducive to the benefit of the profane alone, may be 
rendered subservient to the great purpose of religious in- 
struction. }-r the serious recreation of the people after the 
sermon, a concert of sacred music is supplied, and M. Henri 
Laurent, conductor of the Casino, likewise directs the band 
in its execution of the sublime music of Handel. 

The more we contemplate this scheme, the more do we 
find to admire. One edifice, under one speculator, combines 
the functions of Church, Casino, Concert-room, and Public- 
house,—and these functions are made so perfectly to har- 
monize with each other, that nothing like the shadow of an 
inconsistency is to be found in that arrangement. Deeply 
therefore, have we been grieved at finding in a morning 
paper the following letter addressed to the Editor, by Mr. 
Rutherford, who was to have supplied the oratorical portion 
portion of the complex entertainment :— 

Siz,—In your paper of to-day, in remarking on my preaching, at 
the opening of the Alhambra Palace, you say, “ With Mr. Rutherford 
there must be a reckoning on the score of inconsistency; since he 
who vehemently opposed, in public meeting, the Sunday opening of 
national institutions, now lends himself to a palpable violation of the 
law forbidding Sunday amusements.” 

In justice you will allow me a few words of explanation. 

I consented to open the Alhambra Palace, because it has Jong been 
my conviction that we cannot lave too many places for the preaching 
of the Gospel; and because my stipulation was agreed to, that, in the 
morning, it should be open to all classes, free of charge. I had reason 
to expect that the selection of music would be such as is sung in the 
choral service of the Church of England, and that nothing would occur 
imcompatible with true worship. When, at the close of my sermon 
last night, I found the singing was turned into a “Sunday amuse- 
ment,” Tat once stated that I would not again preach under similar 
circumstances, 

The notice of application for a spirit license, of which I wag not 
aware till I saw your paper, makes me all the more regret my haying 
any liad connection with the place. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. H, RUTHERFORD. 

44, Oxford-terrace Hyde Park, 

8i February, 1858. 

Mr. Rutherford, then, backs out of the Alhambra. Still, 
ict us hope that a plan so comprehensive and so beautifully 
symmetrical is not about to be rendered abortive by the 
fastidiousness of a single preacher—who is evidently a man 
much behind his age. Don't despair, Mr. E. T. Smith. 
Look out for another preacher. There are as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught. 


Tue Reid Commemoration Concert takes place to-day, 
and the University Professors—who have given an inter- 
pretation of General Reid’s testament so little in harmony 
with the meaning of the testator—will be enabled to provide 
theiy relatives and friends with a musical treat of a higher 
order than usual, True, the programme (which appears in 
another column) contains no “flute solo;” but, in revenge, 
the “Pastorale Menuet” and “Grand March” (Zhe Garb of Old 
Gaul)— compositions of General Reid—form preludes to the 
second part of the concert. So that one of the General's 
wishes, which was to have his own music and the instru- 
ment of his predilection annually glorified, will, at least, be 
fulfilled. 

The Commemoration Concert, like every other point in the 
will of General Reid, is made’ light of by those who have 
(fh ae 0 





the control of the mnnificent fund with which he endowed 
the University. Many of the Professors protest against it 
altogether, as a misapplication of College property! Others 
only afford it a lukewarm support, as if ashamed to act 
directly in the teeth of the bequest. 

As anybody can see Dr. Reid’s will at Doctors Commons, 
for a fee of one shilling, there is no secresy about it. The 
authorities of Edinburgh University may, therefore, be 
charged with having used the money for all sorts of objects 
except those of the testator, which were—the foundation of 
a musical chair, the institution of an annual concert, on a 
grand scale, the erection of a music-hall for the purposes of 
the concert, &c. The interests of music (and nothing else) 
were in the mind of General Reid when he bequeathed his 
large possessions to the University, with ample directions 
for their disposal ; and the interests of music are precisely 
those which have been ignored by the trustees, from the 
moment they got the funds into their hands. 

The successive Professors of Music, in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, have had anything buta pleasant task. Those who were 
inclined to take what they could get, and remain inactive, have 
led an easy life enough. They have done little more than 
provide themselves with the necessaries of existence out of the 
Reid fund, letting music in Edinburgh remain at a stand- 
still. Those, on the other hand, with greater energy of 
character, and greater self-respect (to say nothing of a 
clearer perception of right and wrong), have been at con- 
tinual strife with the heads of the University—in this par- 
ticular matter, it would appear, both wooden and thick. 
Professor Donaldson, the circumstances connected with 
whose advent to the chair are no doubt well-remembered, 
has exhibited greater determination than qny of his pre- 
decessors. A lawyer himself, he is able to cope with the 
legal quibbling of his adversaries, He considers that he is 
entitled to the maximwm which the testament of General 
Reid appoints the Musical Professor, as annual salary—viz. : 
— £1,000 a-year. At first he could only obtain the mini- 
mum-—£300 a-year; but, by dint of perseverance, threats 
and protestations, he has raised the stipend to £450. 

Our present business, however, is exclusively with the 
Commemoration Concert, for the expenses of which a clause 
in General Reid’s will provides the annual sum of £300. 
Although nothing like so much is ever laid out on the 
performance, it seems that Professor Donaldson has no 
small difficulty in obtajning from the University a consider- 
ably less amount; and that only recently (as appears from a 
correspondence between himself and Mr. George Wood) he 
had to furnish a deficit of £80 out of his own pocket. The 
concert is got up under the snperintendance of the Professor, 
and the engagements are made through the agency of a 
music-publisher. A certain sum is voted for expenses, by the 
University (in ptter disregard of the clause in General 
Reid’s will), and the Professor and the music-pyblisher are 
compelled to make the best of it. Thus, to meet the exigency 
of the case, either a shabby concert is given, with mediocre 
singers and players, or artists of eminence are beaten down 
in their terms. In either case the testament of General 
Reid is dishonored, the musical Professor and his agents 
are brought into disrepute, and the University ig ieee 
We shall return to the subject. 








M. Jutuiey has arrived in London, after a brilliant tour in the 
provinces, accompanied by the greatest solists in his orchestra, 





and Mad. Grisi for prima donna, 
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Tue experiment of putting the Bohemian Girl on the Italian 
stage, in the Italian language and interpreted by Italian singers, 
was entirely successful on Saturday night. Had the opers, now 
called La Zingara, been written for the principal singers, 
it could hardly have suited them better. Madlle, Piccolomini 
has had no part for which she is better adapted than Arline. 
The music is not too florid, and affords her frequent oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting her vivacity and expression. Perhaps the 
popular air, * I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” was never 
sung with more unaffected sweetness. How she acts the part of 
the gipsy girl may readily be imagined from recollection of her 
previous performances. 

Signor Giuglini’s Thaddeus can scarcely be cited as a powerful 
piece of actirig, since, histrionically speaking, the part is not 
well adapted to his energetic style. On the other hand, his 
singing is extremely fine, and the ballads “When other lips and 
other hearts,” and “When the fair land of Poland,” were 
encored, on Saturday night, with thunders of applause, the 
former being insisted on a second time. 

Signor Belletti sang the music of Count Arnheim most 
admirably, and with great effect: he, too, was awarded an 
encore in the well-known ballad “ The heart bow’d down.” 

The remaining character, the Gipsy Queen, by Mdlle. Sannier, 
and Florestan by Signor Mercuriali, were performed and sung 
with more than ordinary zeal aud carefulness, and added largely 
to the general effect. The character of Deyilshoof, by Signor 
Vialetti, was more obtrusive than comic. This part would have 
been infinitely better sung and acted by Signor Castelli, of the 
Opera-buffa, St. James’s Theatre, to whom it should have been 
intrusted. 

The mise-en-scéne cannot be compared with that of Drury 
Lane, where the opera was originally produced. Nevertheless, 
taking into consideration that a run of fifty or a hundred 
nights could not have been anticipated, and that the regular 
opera season had not commenced, it must be allowed 
that sufficient care and pains have been expended in the 
production. At all events, some other scene than the old 
Italian one, which did service as a picture of Bath and the 
open champaign generally in the Rivals, at the Festival Per- 
formances, should have been provided for the Fair supposed to 
take place in Bohemia. To increase the attraction, according 
to announcement, two new songs were written and a ballet- 
divertissement composed expressly for the occasion. The songs 
were an aria d’intrata for Signor Giuglini, and an air for 
Mdlle. Piccolomini in the third act. Neither achieved an ex- 
traordinary success, and the public remained faithful to the 
selections of their earlier days. The ballet-divertissement is 
lengthy and important, and rejoices in the appellation La Bonne 
Aventure. The music is pretty and characteristic, and was 
danced, as far as the principal parts were concerned, with great 
point and animation by Mdlles, Hortensia Clavelle, Morlacchi 
and Pasquale. The former especially is a clever and intelligent 
danseuse, and is decidedly an acquisition to Mr. Lumley’s 
choregraphie troupe. 

The costume of Signor Giuglini was open to criticism on the 
first night, and provoked the expression from a morning con- 
temporary, “that he looked like an early remover of dust.” 


The popular tenor also indulged in an infinitude of thumps en 
the breast while singing the “Fair land of Poland,” and was | 
Signor Giuglini did not | 
disdain the proffered counsel, but modified both his dress and | 
| which we do not remember to have heard her sing better. 


called to order by the same journal. 


his gestures. 

‘Lhe recalls were too numerous to remember,} but we must 
mention the enthusiastic summons for Mr. Balfe, aud the furore 
with which he was received when he appeared. 

La Zingara was repzated for the second and third times on 


Tuesday and Thursday, and will be given for the fourth time | 
this evening. The divertissement J’ /Hyménée follows the opera | 


nightly. Mr. Balfe has legitimate cause to rejoice in the new 
success of his favourite opera. 














CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


‘Tu concert last Saturday comprised a fair average selection, 
as the programme will show :— 

Overture (Athalie) — Mendelssobn; Aria, f Ah, perfido,’? Madame 
Borchardt — Beethoyen; Fantasia for violin, Mr. Watson — Perry: 
Song, “ Fruhlings Toaste,” Herr Deck—Lachner ; Symphony No. 4— 
R. Schumann; Duet, “O lieto momento!’ Madame Borchardt and 
Herr Deck—Boieldien; Scherzo from Symphony No. 1—Mendels- 
sohn; Sowg, “I dreamt that I dwelt,” Madame Borchardt—Balfe ; 
Bacchanalian Song, Herr Deck—Dorn; Triumphal March from the 
tragedy of Tarpeia (first time of performance)—Beethoven. Conductor 
—Mr. A. Manns. 


Mendelssohn’s overture went extremely well, and was loudly 
applauded. Madame Borchardt possesses many recommendations 
as a vocalist, and took very great pains with Beethoven's fine 
song. Mr. Watson played the violin fantasia in such a manner 
as to make us wish he had selected better music. Neither 
Lachner’s song, nor Schumann’s symphony appeared to afford 
much gratification. The charming duet from the Dame Blanche 
was 80 well sung as to elicit a decided encore. The scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s symphony was a very creditable performance, 
and we are glad to repeat our impression that the band is 
getting better and better. Herr Deck, who has a fine voice, 


was encored in Dorn’s drinking song. Beethoven’s Triumphal 
March was a spirited climax to the entertainment. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue first performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah—next to the 
Messiah the most popular of oratorios—attracted an immense 
audience yesterday week to Exeter Hall. The announcement 
that Mr. Sims Reeves had thoroughly recovered from his late 
serious indisposition, and that he would sing, added largely to 
the attraction, and we were therefore not surprised to see every 
seat in the hall oceupied, and even the side-balconies, so often 
comparatively empty, crowded. The principal solo vocalists, 
besides Mr. Sims Reeves, were Mad. Clara Novello, Mrs. Temple, 
Miss Dolby, Miss Palmer, Messrs. H. Barnby, Walker, Smythson, 
and Santley. 

Excepting that the audience gave Mr. Sims Reeves a most 
hearty reception, the decorum enforced, or, more properly, 
attempted to be enforced by the directors, and anxiously desired 
by Mr. Costa, who knows that every interruption must neces- 
sarily weaken the effect of the performance, was generally 
observed in the first part. An effort to get up a demonstration 
after Mr. Sims Reeves sang in his most inimitable manner * If 
with all your hearts,” was politely suppressed ; and go the first 
part was brought toa termination with “ Thanks be to God,” to 
prevent manifestations of delight after which tremendous pcean 
would be simply impossible. 

In the second part the audience considered they had a pre- 
scriptive right to encore the unaccompanied trio, “ Lift thine 
eyes,’ which was nevertheless rather slowly and heavily sung 
by Madame Clara Novello, Miss Palmer, and Miss Dolby. The 
restriction onee broken through was no longer regarded, and 
the air, “O rest in the Lord,” by Miss Dolby, one of her most 
chaste performances, and “Then shall the yighteous,” which 
Mr. Reeves sang magnificently, were both encored, the last 
vocifeyously. Mr, Costa could not refuse assent to such 
unanimous demands. 

The beautiful quaiity of Madame Clara Noyelio’s voice was 
exhibited with remarkable effect in the air, “ Hear ye, Israel,” 


Miss Dolby was londly applanded for the energy she displayed 
in the great scene between Jezabel and the people. These were 
the other noticeable points in the solo performances, 

Mr. Santley has hardly weight and power sufficient for Elijah, 
He nevertheless sang carefully, and will, no doubt, improve as 
he becomes more familiar with the music. 

The chorus are as much at home in £lijah as in the Messiah, 
and sing it as finely. The grand chorus, “Thanks he to God,’ 
was as splendid a performance as was eyer Jistened to in Exeter 
Hall. ‘eotker glorious example of choral execution, in a dif- 
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ferent style, was presented in “ He watched over Israel,” which 
was delivered with extraordinary smoothness and delicacy. 
Elijah was repeated last night with the same principal singers 
as on the previous Friday. 
Handel’s Samson will be performed on Friday the 3rd of 
March, Mr. Sims Reeves sustaining the great tenor part. 








Hanover-squarE Rooms.—The eighth annual concert was 
given here on Wednesday evening, on behalf of the Milliners’ 
and Dressmakers’ Provident and Benevolent Institution. The 
attendance was numerous, but hardly so distinguished as we 
remember for the last three or four years. The artists were 
Madame Clara Novello, Miss Louisa Vinning, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Frank Bodda, solo vocalists; Miss Arabella 
Goddard, M. Sainton, and M. Paque, solo instrumentalists, The 
members of the St. George’s Glee Union also gave their assist- 
ance. The selection was entirely of a “miscellaneous” character. 
The first part commenced with Benedict’s and De Beriot’s 
Grand Concertante Duet for pianoforte and violin on airs from 
Sonnambula, played in a brilliant and highly effective manner 
by Miss Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton, the effect of which 
was considerably marred by the unavoidable accompanying of a 
host of “late arrivals.” (The concert began punctually at the 
hour appointed.) The programme included in all twenty-two 
pieces, from which it must suffice to single out those which ob- 
tained most favour, according to the caprice of the audience. 
Miss Dolby, in Balfe’s (Longfellow’s) “Green trees,” won a 
unanimous encore. Madame Clara Novello was encored in a 
new song by Miss Macirone, entitled “The recall;” and Miss 
Louisa Vinning obtained the same compliment in the cavatina 
from La Traviata, “ Ah! fors’ é lui,” and in a new and very 
pleasing ballad by Mr. S. Pratten, “Too late, too late,” which 
was repeated twice. Among other encores were Mr. Frank 
Bodda, in the Irish ballad, “How to ask and how to have,” 
and Madame Clara Novello, Miss Louisa Vinning, and Miss 
Dolby, in the trio from the Matrimonio Segreto. Miss Arabella 
Goddard obtained a tremendous encore in Thalberg’s “ Home, 
sweet home” fantasia, which she executed with a taste, expres- 
sion, and mechanical perfection beyond all praise, singing the 
melody as sweetly as she performed the variations brilliantly. 
The whole performance was a “gem.” The fantasia on airs 
from J? Trovatore, by M. Sainton, was a masterpiece of bravura 
playing, and obtained the loudest applause. The members 
of St. George’s Glee Union did not cover themselves with 
glory in their first attempt ; but as they proceeded they im- 

roved. They contributed both glees and part-songs. Mr. 
indsay Sloper accompanied all the vocal music, and M. Sainton’s 
solo, with musicianlike ability. 





MAD, VIARDOT AT BERLIN. 

Tue success of Mad. Pauline Viardot Garcia, in the capital of 
Prussia, if we may credit the local papers, has been immense. 
A few extracts will suffice to show. The Gazette de Voss, of 
Jan. 29, writes :— 

“ Whether Mad. Pauline Viardot belongs to the Alps or to the 
Pyrenees, matters little. Enough that she is one of the culminating 
sommités of the world—the world of art, be it understood. She is the 
singer of all languages, of all epochs, and of all styles—a universal 
power, which perhaps is even more difficult in art than in politics, 
Europe counts five great powers ; if it were necessary to cite five great 
powers in the domain of song, taking the standard from our celebrated 
visitor, we should be very much embarrassed.” 

The remainder of the article (signed “ Rellstab”) proceeds to 
show the empire of the artist over every style. The Gazette 
D’ Etat speaks as follows :— 

“The public was anxious to know how the strength and quality of 
the voice was preserved, since about the artistic elevation of the canta- 
trice, who holds the front rank among all her living rivals, was not a 
questipn in Berlin.” 


(The article winds up by stating that the voice is afermie, 
and that in all its registers it is more beautiful than ever.) 
(Zo be continued.) 





MUSIC AT MILAN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

THE Carnival Season, when Italians awake as from a lethargy, 
and claim the national privilege “di fare wn poco di Matto,” 
has been this year, as yet, a very dull and sorry affair. One 
material cause of this has been the extreme severity of the 
weather, which has been colder than has been known for up- 
wards of thirty years, accompanied by frequent heavy falls of 
snow. This has produced a general illness, and instead of the 
usual cry —“ Allegri ”—* Flegri ”»_“ Allegri,” on all sides 
has been heard in melancholy accents—“La Grippe”—* La 
Grippe !” 

The singers as usual have been among the earliest and 
greatest sufferers, and the lyric art has been obliged to succumb 
to the caprice of the thermometer. For some time, out of the 
twelve principal artists of La Scala, ten of them were quite un- 
able to appear from illness. The consequence has been that the 
theatre has either been obliged to be closed, or the chief parts 
executed by such of the “ supplementary ” singers as were for- 
tunate enough to escape the claws of the “influential ” monster. 
Pardon the horror my pen is guilty of. This, of course, highly 
displeases the Italians, who have no notion of listening to ladies 
and gentlemen whose talent and services are eStimated and 
rewarded by a salary of about 30s. a week, instead of the artists 
of Cartel, who receive upwards of 30,000 zwanzigs for a season 
of rather more than two months duration.* 

No wonder, therefore, that under this state of things all the 
theatres (with the exception of the Carcano, of which | shall 
hereafter speak) have exhibited a lamentable account of empty 
benches. ‘he only operas hitherto performed at the Scala have 
been Giovanna di Guzman (Les Vépres Siciliennes), Nabucco, 
and Petrella’s new opera (written expressly for the theatre), 
Jone, taken from Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii. The last was 
produced a few days since with very moderate success. To say 
the least of it, better things were expected from the composer 
of Marco Visconti and L’Assedio di Leida. Some of the parti- 
sans of the maestro blame Madame Albertini, the prima donna, 
(“L’Ombra,” as they now call her) for her want of ability to 
execute the music; while Ricordi, the well-known music pub- 
lisher, has been charged by others with sending a numerous 
party into the theatre to “hiss” the new opera on the first 
night of its representation. Ricordi—who, as you of course are 
aware, holds the copyright of all Verdi's music—has indignantly 
denied the charge, and that, too, in such a frank and honourable 
manner, as leaves no doubt of the libel upon him, although his 
upright and honourable conduct, by which he has realised a 
handsome fortune, was of itself a sufficient refutation of such 
an infamous calumny. In the meantime, Jone is gradually gain- 
ing in public favour, and Madame Albertini, Signors Negrini 
and Guicciardi, the principal artists, have recovered their lost 
voices, and are more “at home” in the music. In the badlet 
department, three new ballets have been produced, but all the 
most decided failures. 

At the Carcano, the barytone, Felice Varesi, and his sister-in- 
law, Virginia Boccabadati, have created a furore in Rigoletto and 
the Traviata, the barytone parts in which were originally written 
for Signor Varesi. This artist now returns to Milan, after 
many years absence, not having sang here since the events of 
1848, Those who knew him in his prime say that his voice is 
considerably impaired. It may be so; but the consummate 
lyric artist—the actor—the man of genius, remains; and, in 
common with all true admirers of these, I have been quite con- 
tented to take him asI find him. I have seen and heard Corsi 
and Ronconi in the Rigoletto, and admire both immensely—the 
latter especially ; but the Jester of Varesi, nevertheless, is an 
original conception—a bold and masterly picture standing out 
from the canvas. 

In the Zraviata, the barytone part (Giorgio Germont) is not 
of equal importance, but here also the presence of a great 
artist was clearly manifest. The first honour, however, belongs 
to Madlle. Virginia Boccabadati, who has proved herself one of 





* I have good ego ey & for stating that Albertini gets 86,000 





t tenor, 33,000. 
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the best representatives of Violetta that have been heard in 
Milan. Her voice is small, but capable of great expression, and 
what it wants in force is amply atoned for by soul and feeling, 
independent of great brilliancy of execution. Her acting in 
the latter part of the opera was perhaps rather exaggerated— 
at any rate, if true, it was painfully true. But not being an 
ardent admirer of the “consumptive” school of acting, which 
pleases the Italians so muchrin this opera, in Sappho, and in 
Iidegonda, my humble opinion becomes of little weight. I 
mean no deterioration of the talents of Madlle. Boccabadati by 
these remarks. 

Apropos of the “consumptive” school. A young and clever 
English girl—very good looking, and with the bloom of health 
upon her rosy cheeks, recently applied to a certain theatrical 
agent here for an engagement. After the lapse of a few days 
the agent introduced an impresario to hear the young aspirant 
for musical fame exhibit a specimen of her talent. The 
impresario stared at the English girl in a very peculiar way, 
and at last stammered out: “ But, Signora, I want some one to 
sing the Traviata.” “I am quite glad to hear it,” replied our 
young cancatrice, “I have studied the opera, do me the favour 
to hear me sing the cavatina.” No sooner said than done ; the 
cavatina was sung, and well sung, the ¢mpressario all the while 
looking daggers at the poor devil of an agent, who was thinking 
of his fee, and what “good business” he had done. “ Well,” he 
exclaimed to the manager, “what do you think of her?” 
“Think,” sulkily replied the other. “She sings well,” added 
the agent. “Diavolo!” cried the manager, bursting into a 
furious passion —“ What’s the singing? You ass, why did you 
bring me here? with that fat and those red cheeks she’ll damn 
the opera in the last act, the very first night! !” So much for 
pale faces.* 

I promised to send you a list of the engagements of the 
several English Artists who have been studying in Italy, which 
I now furnish, viz. :— 

Swift (tenor), Teatro Nazionale at Turin, (originally engaged 
by the Impresario Merelli for Bergamo, but transferred to the 
Manager at Turin for a con-si-de-ra-tion.) 

Laurence (baritone), Carlo Felice at Genoa. 

Bolton (baritone of the Royal Academy of Music, but now 
Italian tenor), Teatro at Crema. 

Enrichetta Alexander (soprano), at the same theatre. 

Ellen Kenneth (soprano), Teatro Ferdinando at Florence. 

Susanna Kenneth (ditto), Teatro at Forli. 

* Madame Lemaire (contralto), who has made her appearance 
at several theatres in Italy with great success, and considers 
herself justly entitled to a profitable engagement, which not 
having been able to obtain in this country, she has left for 
Paris. 

Fanny Gordosa—who has just completed an engagement at 
the Cannobiana, and is at Turin, disengaged. 

Maria Alfieri—(no descendant of the Italian Poet, but simply 
Maria Croft, the daughter of “ mine host” of the Haymarket), 
has made a successful debut at Bucharest. 

Miss Chipp—(a “ Chip of the Old Block,” and daughter of the 
respected veteran Harpist) has also left Milan for an engage- 
ment—in the island of Sardinia. 

In my next I will “report progress,” and also, with your 
permission, offer some observations as to the difficulties which 
the English artists have to encounter in Italy—not only from 
Italian prejudice and illiberality, but also from the rotten and 
disgraceful system which pervades the management of nearly 
all the theatres in Italy. As an example, I propose to place 
the “ Crown of Immortality” upon the head of a certain “ Midas,” 
a Signor Curtani, of Pavia, for his Italian liberality towards 
English Artists ! 





* Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s cheeks are plump, and her cheeks not 
pale.—Ep. UM. W. 








Mapame Enprrssoun has been “doing duty” for Madame 
Grisi in the last week of M. Jullien’s provincial towr, owing to 
sition, we trust only temporary, of the “ Diva.” 
nderssohn undertook the advertised répertoire of her 


the indis 
Madame 








illustrious predecessor ; so that the programmes remained un- 
changed. The principal pieces were “ Tacea la notte,” and “Ah 
fors’ e lui” (from the Traviata), and Macfarren’s new patriotic 
song, composed expressly for Madame Grisi—* O weep for Eng- 
land’s daughters,” in which Madame Enderssohn was invariably 
encored. 

Mr. Ricnarpson, the flautist, gave a soiree musicale at No. 3, 
Belgrave-place, Belgravia, on Wednesday last. The artists 
comprised Signora Fumagalli, Signor Di Giorgi, and Mr. Charles 
Braham as vocalists; and Messrs. J. Day, Forbes, Ganz, and 
Vianesi,instrumentalists. Mr. Richardson played for the first time 
in public since the sudden and severe illness which attacked him 
last autumn at the Surrey Gardens, and laid him prostrate for 
months. The eminent flute-player seems to have recovered all his 
strength and power, and displayed his extreme command over 
the instrument, and his pure taste, as in his best days. He was 
loudly applauded, and warmly congratulated after his perform- 
ance. The vocal music comprised a new gipsy song by Signora 
Fumagalli, written expressly for her by Signor Vianesi 3 Ox- 
tremely effective and pretty, and most charmingly sung; the 
eternal air “ Ah! fors’ é lui,” by the same lady; the air “ Ah! 
si ben mio” from the Zrovatore, and “Sally in our Alley” by 
Mr. Charles Braham ; the duet “La ci darem” by Signora 
Fumagalli and Signor Di Giorgi; and a trio from J Letohends 
by the three vocalists. The room was very full. Mr, Ganz 
and Signor Vianesi alternated in the conducting. 





MUSIC AT SLOUGH. 

[The following spirited account of a recent concert appears in 
the columns of a Slough paper, the name of which is too long to 
be twice inserted in one number.—Eb. M. W.] 

Concert.—Mr. Charles Braham, assisted by Sig™ Fuma- 
gelli and Sig. De Giorgi, gave a very clever entertainment 
on Thursday evening last, in the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
for power of voice and distinguished talent nothing we have 
before heard in Slough have equalled it. 





THE OVERTURES TO “TANNHAUSER” AND 
“TL BARBIERE.” 


M. Henri BiancuarD, one of the staff of La Revue et Gazette 
Musicale, was present at the “Concerts de Paris” during the 
performance, for the first time, of an overture by Richard 
Wagner. “These concerts,” says the critic, “give asylum to all 
musics—of the past, the present, and the future. Thus no doubt 
it was that the scared habitués enjoyed the advantage of hearing 
the overture to Zannhauser the other night.” M. Blanchard then 
enters into an analysis of the overture, where we shall not fol- 
low him. He concludes thus :— 

“The whole terminates with a species of harmonic tumult in place of 
peroration ; and here the composer has thought proper to insert the 
word ‘ finis,’ but why here sooner than elsewhere, nothing indicates, 
The audience listened to this strange work in religious silence, and even 
applauded, which was very polite on their part. After having followed 
the composer step by step, with probably as little clearness in our 
analysis as he has exhibited in his work, we must acknowledge that 
M. Richard Wagner has the art of producing vigorous orchestral 
effects, but that in unity of melodic thought he is entirely wanting. 
The overture to Tannhauser, which lasts more than a quarter of an 
hour, was followed by that of the Barbiere di Seviglia, which lasts 
less than seven minutes. The juxtaposition of these two overtures 
suggests an epigram. In less than half the time, Rossini says more 
than twice as much. He shows himself clear, spirited, and gay. His 
melody is charming, his harmony sufficiently studied and refined—the 
whole proving that he knew how to make good use of his time.” 

Which criticism is neither more nor less than sound common 
sense.—Revue et Gazette Musicale !—Le Musical World et salve. 








A New Fact rn Acovstics.—A curious paper has just been 
communicated to the French Academy of Science by M. Jobart, 
touching a sound exactly corresponding to the note Ja (the note 
A in the English notation), which is heard by some persons 
in shaking their heads rather smartly from right to left. 
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f atae ; i i i ‘ ‘ 
M. Cagniard de Latour had been the first to remark this fact, and 
although he was known to be an exact observer, the announce- 
ment was received at, the time, with incredulity, because the ex- 
periment was generally, repeated under unfavourable cireum- 
stances, being interrupted by other slight sounds, such as the 
rustling of a.cravat, ete. M. Jobart has investigated the subject 
physiologically, and has ascertained that the sound is caused by 
the striking of the mallens upon the inens in the interior,of the 
ear. . It is well known that the manumbrium of the malleus is 
attached to the centre of the tympanum, and that it is kept in 
equilibrium by thin elastic fibres. Now, in shaking the head 
the malleus may easily touch the bone of the incus, producing a 
slight metalic sound, which all those who have heard it acknow- 
ledge to agree with the note/a in music. Those, M. Jobart says, 
that hear the same note in both their ears are endowed with a 
perfect sense of hearing; they are musicians born. Those who 
hear the note in one ear only possess the sense in an imperfect 
degree, just as. those who have one eye weaker than the other 
mistake one colour for another. Those whose ears emit different 
notes in unison, are not only bad musicians, but they hate the 
art. From this fact M. Jobart deduces a curious consequence, 
which, if verified by experience, may be extremely useful in 
selecting a profession for a child—viz, that the capacity for 
music be tested at an early age, by ascertaining whether the 
subject hears the note equally in both ears or not. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, curd, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the,use of Wilkinsov, Bridye and Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIO 
LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the diy. 

They are especially useful, to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 

Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as a gener] Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. cach, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co.. Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 

Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which tiey are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated [or fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


COALS.—IMPORTANT NOTICE.—“ CLARKE’S BEST REAL 
OLD SILKSTONE COAL.” 

rMHE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 

; are now disposing of these Coals, in their integrity, as raised by and sent 
direct from the Colliery. Its good quality noted character have long 
established it as a first class house Coal. Th lic are thercfore particularly 
oo age when applying for this Coal. addressed to “Mr. Herbert Clarke, Coal 
oO ce, King’s Cross Station,” to observe an! order ‘‘Clarke’s Ol1 Silkstone.” 
For prices, &c., see the Company’s List,—O!d Silkstone Colliery, 8 Feb., 1858. 


PERSONAL GRACES. 


The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, the 
braided plait, or the flowing tress, In dre-sing tle hair, nothing can equal the 
effect of 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 

Rendering it so admirably soft ti:at it will lie in any direction, producing beantifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcenclant lustre it imparts, rendering the head-dress 
truly enchanting. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Is a preparation of unparalleled efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin 
and complexion, preserving them from every vicissitude of the weather, and 
completely eradicating all! Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the teeth and gums. 


CAUTION.—The wrapper or label of each bears the name of “‘ROWLANDS” 
preceding that of the article. 
Sold by A, ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Beware of epwriova imitations. 





FREDERICK DENT; 
HAlaker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of WBarliament; 


And sole Successor to B. J. Dent in all his patent riglits and business at 
61; Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchamge, and the Cloek.and Com- 

ass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 
asta and Prince Consort. 


Ladies’ Gold Watches - - - - 8 Guineas. 
Gentlemen’s Te a ae a 
Strong Silver Lever Watches - - 6 i” 


Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, £85. 





No connection with 88, Cockspur-street. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS indisputable 


remedies for the cure of bad legs and old wounds. If these medicines are 
usel according to the directions given with them, there is ug wound, bad leg. or 
ulcerous sore, however obstinate or long standing, but will yield to their healing 
and curative propertics. Numbers of persons who have been patients in several 
of the large hospitals, and under the care of eminent surgeons, without, deriving 
the slightest benefit, have been cured by H: lloway’s Ointment and Pills... For 
glandular swellings, tumours, scurvy, and diseases of the skin, there is no 
medicine that can be used with so good an effect. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
througlont the world, and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 
London. 


ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL IN FAVOUR 
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DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


From Mr. A. Scort, 42, Tronzate, Glasgow.—‘‘I am glad to say that the 
demand for Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Waters has commenced this season. ver; 
briskly. I believe I keep in stock every cough medicine which has been advertised, 
either in time past or present, but there is not oue of them which has gained tho 
same popularity as your Wafers. In severe coughs, asthma, and where there is a 
tendency to consumption, the working classes and others who cannot. well afford 
it. prefer to pay 2s. 9d. for a box of Pulmonic Wafers to boxes of similar size 
which can be got for a smaller sum. I think this is an unmiistakeab!e proof of 
their efficacy.—A. Scorr.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant, relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, consumption, couglis, and all disord rs of the breath and lungs. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 28, 9d., and 
lls per box. Sold by all druggists. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


Price 1s 14d., and 2s. 9, per box. 


HIS excellent Family Pill is a medicine of lang-tried 
efficacy for purifying the blood, so very essential for the foundation of good 
health, and correcting all disorders of the stomach and bowels, Two or tiree 
doses will convince the afflicte of its saintary effects. The st mach will speedily 
regain its strength, a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidne:s, will rapidly 
take place, aud renewed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accompanying each box 

Pers. ns of a full habit, who are su’ ject to headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and 
singing in the ears, arising from tuogrcat a flow of blood to the head, should never 
be withour them, as many dangerous symptoms wil! be entircly carried off b: 
their timely use ; and for elderly people, where an occasional aperient is required, 
nothing can be better adapted. 

For f. males these pills are truly excellent, removing all obstructions, the dis- 
tressing headache s9 very, prevalent with the sex, d-),ression of spirits, dulness of 
sight, nervous affections, blotches, pm) le-, and sallowness of the skin, aud give 
a healthy, juvenile bloom to the ce -mplexion, 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe the name of Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 
London, on the Government stamp. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
-L introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perf ctly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the origi'als by the closest observer. They will 
never cliange colour or decay, and will be ‘ound superior to any tveth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed tceth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 








rN\HE PLOT of the OPERA is very fully described in each 
volume of BOOSEY and SONS’ SERIES of complete OPERAS, for piano 

solo, enabling the piani~t to appreciate the sentiment and character of every 
morgean in the work. Thirteen operas are now published in strong cloth covers, 
prices from 4s, to 7s. 6d. each, viz.:—Il Trovatore, 5s.; La Traviata, 5s. ; = 
cs 


Reyimcnt, 48.; Lucia, 58,; Luctezia Borgia, 4s. 
Holles-street, W. 
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In Cloth Cover, Price 5s, 


HENRY SMARTS CHORAL BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


Fifty Tunes, newly harmonised for voices or organ, some in a variety of ways 
to suit different words. 





FROM “THE ATHENZUM.” 
“We like the larger portion of these half-hundred tunes. We like, tov, the 
style in which they have been hurmonised; the motion and play of the inner 
parts being sufficient to give variety without disturbance.” 


FROM “THE LIVERPOOL MAIL.” 
“The vocal harmonisation is excellent, and well adapted for the requirement 
of a large congregation.” 
BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 and 28, HOLLES-STREET. 








Just Published, 


MADAME OURY’S MARTIAL FANTAISIE 
PRUSSIAN NATIONAL AIRS. 


Composed for the occasion of the Marriage of the Princess Roya, 
Price 4s, 





London: BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 





Just published, composed by T. Graham. 


EAUTEOUS MORN.—New song for voice and piano- 
forte. San by Mdlie. Enderssohn, and other eminent vocalists. 
THREE FAVOURITE HYMNS, “Rock of Ages,” ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
and “Oh! that I had the wings of adove,” in score, 2s, 
GRAND FANTASIA for the pianoforte, including ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
with variations, 3s. 
To be had of all music-sellers, and of the Author, Wigan. 


ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 

in ‘‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 

the day—vide public press, The wholeof the music by J. F. Duggan. Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Albany-street, N.W., and all Music-sellers. 


NDIAN SONNETS.—No. 1, “Hark! that cry;” No. 2, 
“Spread the glad tidings.” New Songs, by Thomas Moore, arranged by 
T. Browne. Price, 2s. each. London: Williams, 11, Paternoster-row. 











8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES on the 


®@ old system of fingering with large or small holes, are now made with 
German Silver Keys at 4 suineas, and with sterling Silver Keys from 8 to 17 
guineas each, complete in Cases, &c. Every Instrument is tested by Mr. Pratten, 
and accompanied by a certificate from that unrivalled artist. 





BOOSEY and SONS’, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London, W. 


JAYDN’S THIRD SERVICE, with English and Latin 

Words, forming No. 18 of John Bishop’s Original Two Shilling Hand- 

books for the Oratorios. The Messrs. Robert Cocks aud Co. were the first to 
issue a complete oratorio for 1s. 4d. and 3s. 


VINCENT WALLACE’S NEWEST PIANO- 

e FORTE PIECES.—Fantasia on ‘Roy's Wife,” and ‘‘We’re a’ 

nodidin’,” 3s.; Galop bri lant de Salon. 3s.; L’Absence, Romance, 3s ;, Le Retour, 

Polka brillante, 3s.; ‘Kinloch of Kinloch,” and ‘I'm o’er young to marry yet,” 

8s. ; *‘ The gloomy night is gathering fast,” and ‘“‘The Lass 0’ Gowrie,” 3s, ; “Auld 
Robin Gray,” and “‘ The boatie rows,” 3s. ; ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” 3s, 


VERY STUDENT of MUSIC should provide himself 

with a little pamphlet ON. THE THEORY of MUSIC, recently printed for 

ratuitous circulation by Her Majesty's publishers, Messrs, Robert Cocks and 
66. In its pages will be found much valuable information, 














RINLEY RICHARDS’ LATEST PIANOFORTE 

MUSIC.—Nel cor pit non mi sento, with variations, 3s. ; The Naiad’s Dream, 

2s, ; Warblings at Eve, 2s, ; The Echo Nocturne, 2s. ; Marie, Nocturne, Op. 60, 3s. ; 

renade, Op. 64, 2s.; The Firewell, Romance, 2s. ; The Fairies’ Dance, 2s, ; In 

bsence, Romance, 2s. London, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
and of all music-sellers. 


IGNOR FERRARIS NEW WORK on the CUL- 
TIVATION of the VOICE and SINGING is now published, price 8s., and 
bw f be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Portland-place, 
and at all the principal music sellers. ‘Of all the treatises on the cultivation 
of the voice that have appeared for many years, it is the most sensible, concise, 
and useful.”—Daily News. ‘‘There is more sense in this work than we find in 
nine o:.t of ten publications of a similar kind.”—Athenwum. ‘‘Forms a kind 
of — of the vocai art, and not a mere collection of exercises,”Critic 
ere is a really sensible work.”=Musical World. 








MES SOUVENIRS D’ECOSSE. 


FANTASIA UPON FAVOURITE SCOTCH Airs, 


DEDICATED TO 


THE COUNTESS OF ERROL, 


PAR 


MADAME OURY: 
Price 4s. 


Lonpon, BOOSEY & SONS. PATERSON & SONS; EpinBuRGH AND 
GLascow, 


OWE’S NEW LANCER QUADRILLES upon popular 
Enzlish airs. Price 3s. Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
London, all musicsellers. 


A MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, by Edwin 
H. Harper, in Vocal Score, with Accompaniment. Price 7s. 6d. Novello, 
69, Dean-street, Soho. 


| emaimar—a MUSICAL SKETCHES OF MANY LANDS 
The Harp of Judah Poetry by Lord Byron 

The Danube Battle Sorg ja J. Fothergill 

When we were young ps J. E’ Astes 

The Warrior’s Greeting Pr G. M. Sterne 

The Emigrant’s Farewell i J. E’Astes 

Come to the Woodlands en J. E’Astes 

To Horse! To Horse! so Sir Wa! ter Scott 

Roaming thr: ugh the Forest Dell G. M. Sterne 

The Song of the British Navy J. E’Astes 

Hath she love for me? J. E’Astes 
For one Voice, with Piano accompaniment; in one volume, in hatidsome glazed 
wrapper, printed in goid and gilt edges (suitable for a present). Price ONE 
SHILLING and SIXPENCE (33 pages), post-free. Novello, London; and Author, 
Cambridge. 

















THE QUEEN’S STATE BALL: 


The following Dances were performed by WEIPPERT’S BAND on the above 
oc 101 i— 
1.—LAMOTTE’S TRAVIATA GALOP. 
2.—D’ALBERT'S LINDA QUADRILLE. 
3.—LAURENT’S MAUD VALSE. 
4.—GUNGL’'S PETERHOF VALSBE. . 
The above are published for piano and orchestra by BOOSEY AND SONS, 
24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


R. MARK, with his JUVENILE ORCHESTRA’ 


numbering upwards of 30 Instrumental Performers, and a Chorus of 40 
Voices, composed of little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, from five to fifteen 
years of age, and known by the title of ‘DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 
is open to engagements. Application by letter, addressed: Dr. MARK, care of 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. Mark has performed with his pupils in crowded houses, and obtained the 
highest approbation in Lancashire, East and West Riding of Yorkshire, Scotland, 
Staffordshire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, Wales, Somersetshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, etc., 
ete, and has given Concerts with the greatest success at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester; St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; St. George’s Hall, Bradford; Music 
Hall, Edinburgh ; City Hall, Glasgow; and all the principal! rooms in the above 
counties, his enterprise being pronounced by the unanimous voice of the press, 
and by public and private testimonials, as the most useful, pleasing, and in- 
structive entertainment ever introduced to the public. 

To those who may, however, be still unacquainted with the meaning of “‘Dr. 
MaRK AND Huis Litrte Men,” Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to state that his 
** Liitle Men” form a most unique and complete JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, com- 
posed of little English, Scotch, and Irish boys, from, five to fifteen years of age, 
numbering upwards of forty performers, who play Marches, Quadrilles, Polkas, 
Solos, Duets, the choicest selections of Operas, and sing Choruses in a most 
effective manner, and to whom he gives both a general and musical education, and 
provides them also with board and clothing for the term of three years each, 
** gratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, and effective system 
of musical education in favour of conservatories of music for the people” in every 
town and city throughout the United Kingdom, and especially intended for little 
children and apprentices, where they may meet and spend their evening hours far 
more congenial than the evils and temptations of the streets will offer them. 

The performance of “‘Dr. Mark’s Little Men,” is also intended to show what 
can be achieved with an indiscriminate selection of little English boys, a 
simple plan of training, simultaneously encouraging and promoting native 
musical talent in every possible way amongst the rising generation of this 
country, and to excite an interest wherever J play, to cons der music a most 
necessary branch of education in the humblest of schools, and by these means to 
bring the acquisition and wholesome influences of music within the reach of all 
classes of society, as a means of education, as an element of recreation and attrac- 
tion to their houses, and as an agent to improve and elevate the tone of 
society, and promote the social and domestic condition of the people at large. 





Now Published, 
R. MARK’S highly approved Works on “Musical 
= Eduvation”—THE MUSICIAN, price Oue Guinéa ; THE PIANIST, Half-a- 
ulnea, 
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DUNCAN DAVISON anv CO. 


HAVE PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 


MEY ERBEER: 


« The English version of the words is by JOHN OXENFORD, Eso. 


MESSRS. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, for four voices pores me, tenor, and bass) * 
with English and Latin text, organadlib. . oe 


‘Every lover of music will, we are sure, feel curious = know this niiiaatinn 
work. It is written for four ordinary voices (soprani, alti, tenori, and bassi), to be 
sang without accompaniment. An organ part, has, however, been added, ‘to be 
used when the voices have a tendency to lower.’ The melody, as is proper in com- 
positions of this nature, is simple—yet it is so elegantly harmonised that the 
interest never flags for a moment, and the monotony and coldness so often com- 
plained of in religious morceaux, without accompaniment, are entirely avoided. 

‘We do not remember any work of a similar kind, in which the modulations 
are more beautiful than in this composition of M. Mey erbeer. The entrée of the 

arts in imitation, which occurs towards the middle of the Prayer, could not have 

een effected in a more masterly manner ; indeed, throughout the piece, the hand 
of a consummate harmonist, and a composer who has studied every resource of 
his art, is visible. 

“2. "Meyerbeer’ 's setting of the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer” has already been sung by the 
choir of the Bencher’s Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn, London, under the able direction of 
Mr. J. Pittman ; and it will, no doubt, be adopted, as it deserves to be, by all the 
principal metropolitan and provincial choirs.’ ’—Liverpool Mail. 


THIS HOUSE TO LOVE IS HOLY (adieu aux jeunes mariés), Serenade 
for eight voices, (2 sopranos, 2 contraltos, 2 tenors, and 2 basses) 
without accompaniment .. oe so Se 8 
NEAR TO THEE (Prvs de toi), for voice, piano, and violoucell 0 ee 4 
HERE, HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN RECLINING - chant du Berger), 
for voice, piano, aud clarinet, orharmonium .. ee 4 0 
N.B.—The above two songs, with French and Geen words, oath 
4s., as well as the collection, in 8vo, form, of Meyerbeer’s 
“Quarante Mélodies & une et 4 plusieurs voix,” with piano 
— 12s., may be obtained of Messrs. D. Davison 
AND Co, 


NEW VOCAL oiceial 


“T LOVE THE OAK,” ballad by Adolfo Ferrari . 53 oe oe 
“*Sweet days of youth, farewell,” ditto oo oe ee oe ee 
“Vieni, vieni, ” serenade ditto 

**Come, fairies, come,” chamber trio, for soprano, mezzo, and contralto, ditto 
“Come, sisters, let us dance and sing,” for ditto ditto me 
“The formation and cultivation of the voice for singing,” ditto 

** Quick arise, maiden mine,’ ’ Air Styrien, by J. Dessauer 

“When I was young,” by Ernest Bruce . 

‘When first you shone before me,” ditto .. sis 
“THE TWO SMILES,” for a contralto voice, by G. A. MACWARREN . ae 
“THE COQUETTE,” for a contralto voice, by J. W. Davison.. oo ee 
‘“‘AT EARLY DAY’S DAWNING,” by S. Grosvenor .. 

“IN TE, DOMINE, SPERAVI,” anthem for voices and organ, by ditto 


In the Press. 
“TO-MORROW,” ballad for voice and piano, by Charles J. Hargitt. 





Co bo me bo bo bo DW toro po ror 
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VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLIN OR FLUTE. 
“‘MOURNFULLY, SING MOURNFULLY,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 81 «i 8 





VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLONCELLO OR VIOLA. 
“WHERE IS THE SEA,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 32 ae - 3 0 





VOICE, PIANO, AND HORN OR VIOLONCELLO. 
“WHEN O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN,” by E. Vivier 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“‘CLARICE,” Morgeau de Concert, (played by Miss Arabella Goddard 
“A SUMMER S DAY,” Romance, by Hugtns Moni es " ” 
“ ” Romance (an e egant teaching piece), by E. A. G oe 
“TRIUMPHAL MARCH,” by Moscheles _ ie onion 
In the Press. 
THREE LIEDER OHNE WORTE for the piano, by C. J. Hargitt. 





bow 
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COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO BY THE HON. MRS, GREVILLE 
““GRAND MARCH,” Dedicated to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambrid: ge, 5 0 
“LA COSTANZA, ” Notturno, dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady de Ros te 4 0 
© L’AMICIZIA, Notturno, dedicated to the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Phipps .. 3 0 
“LE BIEN VENU,” Waltz, dedicated to Mrs, Francis Fortescue .. 0 

QUADRIGLE,” dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady William Hervey 0 


co to G 


LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
(DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS). 
%4, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 








PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 


TWELVE GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER 
(PEOPLE'S SONGS) 


Transcribed in a popular form for the pianoforte. 


8. d. 
1. TREUE LIEBE (TRUE LOVE) oe oe re « 86 
2. WANDERLIED (PARTING SONG) ee ve # 
8. LIEB UND GLUCK (LOVE AND HAPPINESS) oo so B88 
4, RHEINWEINLIED (RHINE SONG) ee 8.6 
5, AENNCHEN VON THARAU (SERENA DE B) oo w'€ 
6. DER GUTE KAMERADE (THE FAITHFUL FRIEND we: 3°58 
7. FIDELIN (FIDELIN) « £6 
8. MEIN SCHATZERL IST Husson (MY MISTRESS 18 FAIR) 2 6 
9. ABSCHIED ft be 2 6 
10. MEIN SCHATZ IST EIN REITER (MY LOVER 1s “A SOLDIER) 2 6 
11, DAS ZERBROCHENE RINGLEIN (THE BROKEN —e $ 5 


12, SOLDATENLIED (THE SOLDIER'S SONG) ..  .. 
From “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


‘‘Herr Gollmick, who is one of the most accomplished pianists and successful 
composers of the day, has produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found 
highly attractive, not only from the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the 
taste and skill with which he has treated them.” 


“THE DRIPPING WELL.” 


An original morseau, second edition, always encored when performed by the 
author in public. 





From “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 
“‘\ sparkling and characteristic piece, likely to rival in popularity the 
notorious ‘Pluie de Perles.” 


ere . PIECES. 








Faniska : ° 3 Fairy Dell 8 0 
Réverie Amoreuse .. ve oom 8 La cidarem .. oe 8 0 
Chanson a boire .. oo ee | Midnight Galop... 26 
Europa Galop, 2nd edition” 4 8 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, HOLLES-STREET. 





In one volume, handsomely bound in crimson and gold, price 7s. 6d. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


EDITED BY 
JI. W. DAVISON, 
With portrait by Joun Lynou, and preface by the Editor. 





From ‘‘THE DAILY NEWS.” 
“This cheap, compact, and most elegant edition of the thirt; Sew famous 
‘Lieder ohne worte,’ will be welcomed as a boon by every lover of Mendelssohn, 
not excepting such as already possess those exquisite pieces as they have been 
already published: for independently of the beauty of the volume, and the 
clearness and accuracy of the text, it has the further advantage of a preface by the 
accomplished editor, which every one who cherishes the memory of the lamented 
musician, will read with instruction and pleasure,” 


=e 
From “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


“They are edited with great care and correctness, by an accomplished musician 
and critic, who has enriched the collection with an able and interesting preface.” 


From ‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.” 


“Mr. J. W. Davison has studied Mendelssohn deeply and lovingly. A very 
interesting preface, from his pen, accompanies this volume. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28,~HOLLES-STREET. 





Published by Joun ‘Boosry, of Castlebar-hill, in . the ‘parish of Ealing, in the 
County of Middlesex, at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 15, "John- street, Great Portland- street ; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane ; Vickers, Holywell-street ; Keitu, Prowse, & 6o., 48, Cheapside ; 
G. SCHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street; JoHNn SHEPHERD, Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
— and Glasgow ; ; for Ireland, H. BusseLt, Dublin ; and all Music- 
seliers. 

Printed by Witt1am Spencer Jouwson, ‘Nassau Steam Press.” 60, St. Martin’s 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in- the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, February 13, 1858. 




















